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Vital Issues. 


EpIrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











“OVER-MARRIAGE.” 

Here is a new term in regard to matri- 
mony. According to General Corbin the 
officers ia our army are “over-married;” 
not in the Mormon sense, of too many 


wives to the husband, but in the sense of | 


too many married men. 

It would be better for the army, thinks 
this public-spirited general, if more ofli- 
cers were single. This he does not ad- 
vance on the ground of any degrading or 
injurious effects in marriage itself, but 
purely from an economic standpoint—the 
pay of the young officer is insufficient to 
maintain a wife of his class, as the pay of 
a private is similarly insufficient; there- 
fore they should not marry. 

Kipling bas drawn the veil—(if there 


ever was a veil!) from the life of the army; | 


he bas shown us, with a lingering atten- 
tion to detail which marks close acquaint- 
ance and keen interest, how “single men in 
barracks don’t turn into plaster saints,’ 
either as officers or privates; from the gay 
amours of the cheerful subaltern to the 
hideous warning in ‘‘Love o’ Women.” 
When General Corbin therefore thinks it 
better for young men not to marry, he 
either bas more faith in plaster saints 
than the discerning author, or he frankly 
accepts the other alternative. 

Two possible arrangemepts are to be 
suggested, that would promote virtue, 
health and happiness. One is to increase 
the pay of our soldiers. 

If their work is as noble, as indispensa- 
ble as we are told; if they are heroic de- 
fenders of all our peace and plenty, sure- 
ly they are entitled to as much payment as 
men in business life. Why should the 
soldier be punished, in health or morals, 
for being a soldier? Something of the 
money now spent in pensioning those 
mercenary women who marry aged vet- 
erans for the sake of this wage—camp fol- 
lowers a long way off, without even the 
courage of the present kind, who face 
some of the hardships of war and earn 
their shameful wage most arduously— 
might be given in added pay to the exist- 
ing men. 

But if our government cannot afford to 
pay its brave and faithful servants enough 
to marry on, there is another way out of 
the difficulty. 

Here is the woman in the case, con- 
temptibly helpless, waiting to be ‘‘sup- 
ported.’’ If marriage is that profitable 
partnership that so many fondly maintain 
why may not the soldier share its advan 
tages? 

If it is not; if Mrs. Soldier or Mrs. Offi- 
cer is frankly a consumer and not in avy 
way acontributor to the family income, is 
there any reason she must remain so? 
Why should she not earn herkeep? Then 
of course we are told that she isso occupied 
with the care of her children that she can 
not possibly do any other work—that old 
claim of inefficient women, which is up- 
shaken by the fourteen-hour labors of the 
toiling millions of housewives the world 
over. 

Women can, women do, women always 
have worked, at trades which have nothing 
to do with the care of children, and very 
little care their children get—beyond that 
of some prematurely exhausted older sis- 
ter. 

These soldiers’ wives must necessarily 


growing reluctance evinced by the aver- 
age bachelor to enter the state of matri. 
mony are: 

The impracticability of the modern girl. 

The decline of professional incomes. 

The author of the above advertisement 
has just embarked on a novel scheme 
which aims at removing these obstacles. 
She takes young women to reside with 
her in a large house in Ealing, allows them 
a sum of money equivalent to a young 
professional man’s salary—say, £250 
per annum—and siiows them how to make 
the best of it. Rent, rates, and taxes are 
paid out of the total; butchers, bakers, 
grocers, tailors, dressmakers, and other 
items of household management are set 
tled with; even life assurance and the an 
nual holidays are taken iuto account. 
Oaly half a guinea a head per week is al- 
lotted for food. 

‘Modest though that sum is, the girls 
after a little tuition can work wonders 
with it,’ said the initiator of the scheme, 
Mrs. A. Hockly. ‘It allows of a substan- 
| tial breakfast for husband and wife, con- 
sisting of two or three courses. In the 
absence of the husband in the city the 
wife contents herself with a light lunch- 
eon, but prepares a good dinner in readi- 
ness for his return home. The girls are 
taught to make most of their own clothes; 
but, in addition, are granted £20 a 
year for their best frocks'and hats. The 
supposititious husband takes another £20 
for a like purpose.”’ 

Weekly price lists from provision deal- 
ers are carefully studied by the young 
women, who base their daily menus on 
the existing state of the market. On cer- 
tain days the pupils are taken round the 
grocery stores and shown how to spend 
money to the best advantage. 


This is sensible. The more women 
study the ancient system of housekeeping 
by modern business methods, the sooner 
they will learn to improve on it. 

From the same English paper we have a 
burst of pained protest against the ‘‘hat- 
less irreverence of women,’’ who it seems 
are beginning to be sensible enough in 
Cornwall to go to church bare-headed. In 
real distress the agitated Vicar of Cran- 
tock beseeches these thoughtless women 
to cover their heads, as men uncover 
theirs, on entering God's house. 

Now, why should God—Eternal, All- 
wise, All-powerful, All-good— be interest- 
ed in women’s hats? Is the sight of men’s 
hair, or their bald heads, agreeable to 
God, and women’s hair disagreeable? 
What earthly or heavenly difference does 
it make to Him? What has a hat to do 
with reverence, on or off? If it has any 
connection with respect, it is in the age- 
long custom of removing it; but that is 
only a habit. If we analyze it, however, 
we surely find this basis for uncovering— 
that the human head, the seat of the in- 
telligence, the noblest part of the noblest 
race of creatures, made, we are told, in 
the image of God, is a finer thing than 
any flimsy structure of straw and feathers 
and artificial flowers, or than those black, 
ugly shapes of felt which we wear on our 
heads. 

If it is not God who is to be considered, 
but men; if the custom is justified by its 
discreditable old Oriental cause, when a 
woman must needs be veiled lest men’s 
eyes wander from their prayers, then we 
should consider that our huge, gorgeous, 
modern hats are expressly intended to 
adorn the wearer and attract attention— 
and do attract it, wofully, as well as ob- 
structing the view of the priest and the 
altar. Much better exclude women’s hats, 





live in groups; there is no reason what- 
ever why they should not organize their 
efforts so as to reduce the living expenses | 
toa minimum and leave plenty of spare | 
time for productive labor. 

What-labor? In the basiness of feeding, 
clothing, nursiog and generally taking 
care of large numbers of men, there must 
be work for women. 

The commissariat department—the most 
important and generally the weakest in 
army management—this has been sup- 
posed to be woman’s especial field. Let 
us see how well she can manage it for 
large numbers. 

To care for the children would employ 
many; real trained expert teaching—not 
the care that merely hires a nurse. 

Some will say that if all the soldiers had 
wives with them—and children—it would 
make an army a mere mass of families—it 
would spoil the fighting spirit—it would 
putanend to war! ~ 

Well? Cc. P. G. 


-_-- 


SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 





From the New York Times comes this 
quotation: 


TEACHING THE SCIENCE 


YOUNG WOMEN 
OF THE HOME. 
training for daughters of 

professional men in West End _ school. 

Household manegement and all home 

duties. Address X.—From the London 

Mail. 

Among the reasons adduced for the 


Domestic 


if men are to be more free for their devo- 
tions. 

If, however, we are told that the Bible 
says so and that is enough, we will mere- 
ly quote a few other sayings from the 
Bible. For instance, there is a good plain 
strong statement, unequivocal, unquali- 
fled—**Thou shalt not kill.’’ Yet our 
most Christian nations kill continually, 
in both legal and military measures, and 
ihe Church makes small protest. 

Again we are especially told not to make 
long prayers in public—when we pray, to 
pray secretly—yet every clergyman stands 
up calmly and makes long prayers in pub- 
lic in the supposed service of Him who 
forbade it! 

It does not do to base conduct too 
closely on Scripture texts—our daily lives 
will not stand it. Cc. P, G. 


<>. 


IMPURE FOOD. 

Dr. Lederle of New York, formerly 
Commissioner of Health, says io a paper 
read before the International Congress of 
Arts and Sciences in St. Louis: ‘‘The ex- 
tent to which commercial adulteration 
and substitution is now practised would 
be absolutely incomprehensible to the 
layman. Competition in trade has be- 
come so keen, and the substitution of in- 
ferior constituents in food so general, that 
lthe honest manufacturer has hardly a 

chance to succeed.’’ Against this evil, 
' Dr. Lederle urges official control, but 











shows how, though a Federal pure food 
law was before Congress, ‘‘in the absence 
of an aroused public opinion’ it was 
killed by those interested. 

Now, here is a thing that ought to ap- 
peal to women. Here is a matter intense- 
ly ‘“‘practical,’’ ‘‘\domestic,’’ ‘*maternal,”’ 
in line with every oldest virtue supposed 
to be intrinsically ours. 

We that prepare food for the world, 
who serve our beloved husbands and chil- 
dren with such tender devotion, we—sol- 
emnly pouring down their defenseless 
throats all manner of inferior, deleteri 
ous, often poisonous substances because 
we don’t know any better; and then, if 
we do know better, if we have to our own 
horror painfully learned what is suld us 
for tea, coffee, spices, and so on, then we 
are helpless because of our limited time, 
strength, and money—in a word, our iso- 
lation. Now the women of the world 
should be in the business of preparing 
food from the first step to the last—as 
men are. Halve the work, divide the pay, 
lessen the family expenses, reduce the 
pressure that drives the heavy laden man 
to these nefarious methods, and, by ming- 
ling with him in the work, diminish that 
“competitive tendency”’ which is mainly a 
form of masculine belligerence. 

When an evil as large as this exists, 
when all over the world the health of the 
helpless children is being steadily under 
mined by these ‘business methods’’ of 
preparing food, it is surely time that 
women woke up, crawled out of their 
contented retirement —their little Holy 
City of a home—and fell to to protect and 
defend that home. Holy means healthy. 
Only a clean and wholesome world can 
keep the homes clean and wholesome, 
Public sanitation and public honesty are 
the only means of safety for the baby at 
home. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








TWO GIRLS IN CHINESE AFFAIRS 





Two young women are inchargeof the in- 
ternational correspondence of the Chinese 
department of foreign affairs. This isa 
very interesting bit of news lately pub- 
lished in the Mailof Shanghai. The girls 
are the Misses King, daughters of the 
former Chinese minister to France, Yu 
King. They were educated in Paris, and 
when they went back to Shanghai were 
immediately taken into the graces of the 
empress, and now have her confidence to 
such an extent that the official correspon- 
dence and cablegrams are delivered to 
them, and the empress receives their trans- 
lations of the messages before her minis- 
ters see them. This is a great advance 
for Chinese women. The minister of 
foreign affairs and his entire staff look 
upon the innovation with displeasure, it is 
said, and this is easy to believe. The ap- 
pointment came about largely through 
accident. The diplomatic correspondencs 
with foreign nations is carried on in 
French. While the Misses King were one 
day in audience with the dowager em- 
press, some diplomatic correspondence 
with the Chinese department’s translation 
was brought to the throne. The dowager 
ordered the girls to translate the letter 
also. Their translation was entirely dif- 
ferent from the one submitted by the 
officials, and at variance with their sug- 
gestions andideas. The dowager empress 
then ordered a mass of recent telegrams 
and correspondence sent to her, and it 
was found that her ministers were trans- 
lating to suit themselves and their own 
policy. Hence this appointment. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Rev. Ada C. Bowles has been secured 
by the Universalist Women’s Centenary 
Association to act as Southern missionary 
during the coming year. Having spent 
some months ia the South, Mrs. Bowles 
has a good understanding of the oppor- 
tunities for mission work. In her letter 
accepting the appointment, Mrs. Bowles 
says: 

Not only to preach the doctrine we go, 
but to reach out a helping hand. The 
home life of the poor white people of the 
South is not filled with the easily gained 
comforts and conveniences of the homes 
in the North. Money is hard to come by, 
and every school-bouk must be bought, 
and is often a heavy tax on the large fam- 
ilies. There isa lively desire to dress and 
appear well at public places, and this con- 
tributes to self-respect. The eyes of a 
woman missionary see many ways to help 
heavily-burdened women, for mothers will 
open their bearts and histories and gladly 
accept the half-worn garment of the mis- 
sionary barrel, which will enable them to 
pay a membership fee, perhaps, of a Mis- 
sion Circle. These poor whites are to be 
the future well-to-do people, not afraid of 
hard work, sending their children to 
school, and thus lifting the general status. 
Deeply religious in spirit, teachable and 
ready to work together for the faith, it 
will be many years, I think, before they 
become as indifferent to church-going and 
serving as many Northern communities. 

Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney, pastor of 
Grace Chapel at Green Harbor, Mass., has 


gone to her old home in New York State | 





fora visit. ‘This is the first vacation Mrs. 
Whitney has taken since she began her 
ministerial duties in Marshfield, five years 


ago. 





MEALS ON CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 


BY M. J. REYNOLDS, 





Mrs. Bertha L. Grimm, of Mannsfield, 
O., has solved the problem of coéperative 
housekeeping in a way which both makes 
money for her and saves money to her 
customers. She does this by serving hot 
meals to families who live in their own 
houses, but pay her weekly board as if 
they boarded in her house. She is en- 
abled todo this by an invention which will 
keep a meal perfectly bot and fresh for 
many hours, with no *‘*kept warm”’ taste. 

Mrs. Grimm began in December, 1901, 
with five families, who boarded with her 
by the week. The business was new to 
her, and she did not wish it to grow rapid- 
ly, so she made no efforts to advertise it. 

Last summer she took care of a golf 
club of 225 members, which opened May 
1. Golfers are hungry folk, and she sup- 
plied their wants, from a sandwich to a 
banquet, sending the food from her own 
kitchen, some miles distant, and keeping 
an attendant at the clubhouse to take 
charge of the receptacles upon theirarriva). 
Last winter Mrs. Grimm served hut meals 
at schools, express offices, postoffice, 
stores and business offices. She sends out 
one meal, or 200 croquettes for a luncheon. 
She serves club banquets during the sea- 
son, Or sends out both dinner aod supper 
to picnic parties. She has extended ber 
business to Pittsburg, and has been in- 
vited by the faculty of the State Univer- 
sity at Columbus to open a branch there. 

As Mrs. Grimm is the only person 
known to have made a financial success in 
managing meals of this character, her ex- 
perience is valuable. But many other 
things besides serving meals hot are neces- 
sary, among them being successful meth- 
ods in delivering. Absolute cleanliness is 
of course a necessity in every catering 
business; but promptness in delivery is 
equally necessary in this, and it is not so 
easy to be prompt when the meals are 
sent to the customers as when the cus- 
tomers come for their meals. 

‘‘Mansfield is like many other places,’’ 
said Mrs. Grimm. ‘Domestic help is 
scarce, and this led to discussion among 
the women in a club to which I belong, of 
some practical method of codperative 
housekeeping. I became interested, and 
sent for one of the receptacles, to test its 
powers. I found it would retain heat for 
bours, and eventually ordered twenty, 
and began to serve five families, who 
boarded with me by the week. 

“TI serve one soup, one meat, two veg- 
etables and dessert as the regular dinner 
for families boarding with me, with ice 
cream and cake on Sunday. But course 
dinners or luncheons, elaborate or sim- 
ple, can be served by this method. 

“This is a business well adapted for 
women, and a blessing to those left with 
children to support, as they can keep 
their families together and make a good 
living, utilizing the help of their children. 
Also, if taken up on the codperative plan 
by twelve families having one central 
kitchen, they would find that with one 
person at the head, two helpers, and aboy 
to deliver, they conld have home-made 
bread, and home-cooked meals, home- 
made jellies, preserves and everything 
else, at less cost than they could prepare 
them at home. There is a waste in the 
individual kitchens, in the individual fires 
and buying, the individual servants, that 
is saved in the central kitchens. A person 
can cook for twelve families about as 
easily as for one, if she understands her 
business and has the facilities. 

“TI feel sure that the time is near when 
there will be a central kitchen in every 
city. It will be a necessity for the happi- 
ness of the American home. The do- 
mestic service problem grows more and 
more difficult every year. Nine-tenths of 
all the women who keep servants keep 
only one. It is to this class, the great 
middle class of Americans, that the cen- 
tral kitchen would appeal. It is almost 


impossible to get a general servant who ie 


a good cook. This is not strange. Sweep- 
ing and scrubbing, washing dishes, tend- 
ing the furnace, carrying coal—all this is 
comparatively unskilled labor. It can be 
‘earned and done by the raw immigrant 
girls whom the American housewife has 
to take into her kitchen. But cooking is 
a highly skilled trade, and one of the 
most important in the world. The health 
of the nation depends on it. A woman 
whe has the brains to make a good cook 
will not be a general servant. She will 
not work for what the average housewife 
who keeps the servant is able to pay. 
She will not be a servant at all, unless in a 
wealthy family, or in some big hotel. 
“You cannot get a woman of education 
and refinement tu enter domestic service 
of any description, because of the loss of 
social position which it involves. It is 
not the cooking they object to, it is the 





a 
stigma. I have seen women of bigh 4. 
tainments teaching cooking schools, But 
they would not enter a family to cook at 
ten times the salary. But such women 
could be managers of central kitchens, jg 
they had the capital] to start and the head 
to organize them. They would retaip 
theip social position then, as they do now, 
They would not be ‘hired girls,’ but man- 
agers of a business. There would be no 
such trouble to get help ina centra! kite}. 
en as there is in a house. The helpers 
would live at home, and come and leave 
at regular hours, like girls in any other 
employment. There is no trouble in get- 
ting waitresses in restaurants. It is the 
loneliness of domestic service, the separa. 
tion from their own people, the absence of 
time that they can call their own, and the 
everlasting social stigma, that keep smart 
girls out of domestic service. Domestic 
service has got to be reorganized, ang 
conducted on the same basis as any other. 
Then there will be just as many girls 
waiting to go into it as there are into the 
stores and factories. And, eventually, ag 
more and more scientific study is put into 
cooking and food values, women whio now 
go into offices and schools will turn their 
attention to the business of food supply, 
“The difficulties of getting cooking dong 
have made the increase in boarding house 
life. But the boarding-house does not fil! 
the want, no matter how good it is. 
“It is not home, and it is no place to 
bring upchildren, All right-mioded mar- 
ried couples want their own home, no 


matter how modest. The trouble in this 
home is not the washing. That can be 
admirably done outside. It is not the 


care of the house. With the help of a 
scrub-woman one day in the week, aimost 
apy woman who now keeps one servant 
could do that for herself. Or the present 
raw, untrained servant will do well enough 
for that, under the mistress’s direction, 
It is the cooking, and particularly the din- 
ner. Breakfast is a simple meal. So is 
luncheon, with the man of the house gen- 
erally lunching down-town. It is the 
dinner that bothers. Secure of a well- 
cooked, promptly-delivered dinner every 
day, many a housewife who is now at her 
wits’ end to run her house with incompe- 
tent help could get along without any 
help at all. 

‘*Living at restaurants does not fill the 
bill atall. It is too expensive, in the first 
place. lam talking of people of moderate 
means, not of rich people. If you live at 
restaurants, you have to pay your own 
rent and you have to pay your proportion 
of the restaurant man’s rent besides, as 
well as the service and everything else 
that goes to keep up the restaurant. Then, 
while first-class cafés are fine, they cost 
abominably, and poor restaurants are ter- 
rible. The meats all taste alike. You 
wonder if they are all cooked in the same 
pan, You wonder what the kitchen looks 
like. The surroundings are unpleasant, 
the cooking is bad. And while in large 
cities one can usually discover some place 
where he or she can eat in comfort, io 
small cities, and especially in villages, 
where almost every one lives in his own 
home, there is little choice in eating- 
places, 

‘The central kitchen, with actual home 
cooking, is the only thing to fill the want. 
I would like to see the women of the 
country systematize their housework, as 
men have systematized their business. 
Our present methods of housekeeping are 
the same as if every farmer hauled his 
own crop to market, instead of shipping 
it by the railroads. Yet there is a psycho- 
logical reason under it. Every family 
wants its own home, and, so far, no way 
has been found to have it except by doing 
the cooking in the house or ‘going out to 
meals,’ which isn’t the same thing at all. 
There is a psychological effect gained by 
the family gathered around its own fam- 
ily table, which is lost in boarding-house 
or restaurant eating.”’ 

Mrs, Grimm has proved that money can 
be made by boarding families in this way 
at prices less than they would pay in any 
boarding-house or restaurant which they 
would care to patronize. She lives two 
miles from the city of Mansfield, on 4 
place where she raises her fruit and vege- 
tables, putting up a great deal for winter 
use; makes her own butter, and raises 
chickens by incubators—things which, of 
course, add materially to the usefulness 
and profit of the business.—N. Y. /vribune. 


—=ii>- 0-4 


“WOMAN'S TRIBUNE” MOVES TO OREGON. 








Mrs. Clara B. Colby is now on a trip iD 
the Northwest, with a view to establish- 
ing the publication office of the Woman's 
Tribune at Portland, Ore. The Woman's 
Tribune was first issued in August, 18%, 
from Beatrice, Neb. When the first con 
vention of the National Council of Wome® 
was held in Washington, D. C., February, 
1888, Mrs. Colby went there and reported 
its proceedings in a daily issue of the 
Tribune. For two years thereafter her 
paper was issued from Washington i® 
winter and from Beatrice in summer. !® 
the fall of 1890, Mrs. Colby removed with 
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per family to Washington, and bas since 
made her home there, and has there edit- 
ed and published the Woman's Tribune. 
jn announcing the suspension of the pa- 
per for @ few weeks, Mrs. Colby says: 


I go to Oregon at this time because it is 
the part of the country towards which all 
friends of woman suffrage are looking 
with hopeand anticipation. The National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
holds its next annual convention in Port- 
jand in June, so that this city will be the 
centre of the suffrage activity of the na- 
tion, a8 well as the goal of people the 
world over who will come there to attend 
the exposition which celebrates the cen- 
tennial of the opening up the highway to 
the Pacific coast by the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. For all of these reasons the 
Woman’s Tribune will be of vital interest 
to subscribers. 

Letters to Mrs. Colby should be ad- 
dressed to Washington, D. C., for the 
present; books and exchanges to Port- 
jand, Ore. 





ARMIES AND POLICE. 

There is probably no subject of great 
importance and universal interest about 
which even the professional man, as well 
as the hod-carrier, is so befogged, as that 
of the peaceful adjustment of internation- 
al difficulties. Ninety-five Americans out 
of a hundred declare that they hate war 
and desire peace, yet ninety of those 
ninety-five not only have never lifted a 
finger to do any practical work for peace, 
put are frankiy sceptical about the pos- 
sibility of it before the millennium, 
“Your theories;” says the sceptic to the 
worker for arbitration treaties and a 
World Congress, “are admirable, and 
would work splendidly if it were not for 
one thing that you doctrinaries always 
forget, and that is human nature. This 
isa wicked world, and Belgians abusing 
natives on the Congo, or men in Georgia 
or in Addick’s bailiwick burning men at 
the stake, or anarchists in Kentucky or 
Colorado, or deceitful Russians, are not 
yet quite ready to be left to moral suasion, 
So long as we have cruelty and deviltry, 
no milk-and-water policy will do. When 
we abolish militia and police, and go to 
bed with unlocked doors and trust our 
lives to our own citizens, then we will 
abolish army and navy, and trust ourselves 
unprotected to the mercies of strangers, 
and, mind you, not before that.”’ 

This retort sounds smart and plausible. 
Ninety-nine soldiers out of a hundred, 
nine lawyers out of ten, accept it without 
question; yet therein lies the dangerous 
fallacy. The assumption that all kinds of 
force are one in principle is a muddle- 
headed notion. That some kind of force 
must last so long as gross infringements 
of others’ rights continue, no one but the 
extremest non-resistant can question. But 
to class indiscriminately together police 
and army, and to see no radical difference 
between them, commits one to a disastrous 
policy. There is no true analogy between 
police protection of our homes and mili- 
tary protection of our nation, Let that 
one single point be demonstrated to the 
American mind, and immense results will 
follow. The police and army, to be sure, 
perform many functions that, do not in- 
volve force, wherein they are somewhat 
alike. Sometimes our soldiers are set to 
building roads or to teaching English to 
the Filipinos, but that per se is not their 
function. As soldiers, their business is 
to injure the bodies and property of other 
men, whom they call ‘‘ensmies.’’ The 
police restore lost babies and have many 
similar duties, but so far as they use force, 
itis simply and solely for one purpose— 
fo bring to court. It is not their function 
to decide which of two disturbers of the 
peace is most to blame. It is not their 
fanction to condemn or to mete out pun- 
ishment. They are not executioners. 
They are authorized to use only that min- 
imum of force which will compel every 
miscreant to come to court. There their 
work ceases and they step aside. In rare 
cases, when they are compelled to shoot 
4 criminal in self-defence or one who is 
escaping, though they may use the same 
tevolver that the soldier carries, their act 
isno more the same in nature as his than 
the sheriff’s execution of a murderer is of 
the nature of manslaughter. The criminal 
who goes quietly to court receives no in- 
jury. There, after the heat of passion has 
abated, he has his counsel and witnesses, 
and is acquitted or condemned by a pre- 
sumably impartial judge and twelve dis- 
interested jurymen, according to the law 
made by a disinterested Legislature. The 
decision may not be infallibly correct; 
that is irrelevant to this question. The 
Point to be observed is that the police- 
Man’s function is simply to get his man 
before the judge. 

How is it, on the other hand, with those 
Who engage in the gigantic duel of war, 
and try to settle questions of justice by 
torpedo boats and mines? Do they deso- 
late aud annihilate in order to bring each 
other before impartial justice? Do they 
‘are for witnesses or evidence or disinter- 
‘sted judges? Far less than a duel does 
war do justice. The single duellist who 








aims at his one opponent allows him equal 
chances, and moreover knows that he 
aims at the man who has injured him. 
But the European soldier, driven to mili- 
tary service and ranged against an often 
unseen and always unknown enemy, aims 
his guns at afoe with whom he has per- 
sonally no quarrel in the least. Let 
rational beings have done with the stupid- 
ity of calling soldiers in war with other 
nations ‘‘nationa! police.” 

A sharp distinction must be made be- 
tween international war and civil war. 
Long before the possibility that civil war 
will cease, war between two nations will 
end by adequate world-organization, The 
next century will find duelling between 
great nations as obsolete as Anglo-Saxons 
find the duels between two men to-day. 
This does not imply that militia and 
police will then have ceased to be, for the 
function of soldiers as well as the police- 
men at home is to compel the violent to 
take their case to court, and until lynch- 
ers and rioters respect law, the soldier at 
home has duties to perform. No other 
excuse for force can be allowed among a 
civilized people than that which is neces- 
sary to bring a quarrel into court. 

What, then, will be the nations’ substi- 
tute for their armies, after gradual pro- 
portionate disarmament? A small, inter- 
national, armed police force on land and 
sea, which will exercise genuine police 
functions. Some foreshadowing of this 
was presented when Russian, German, 
English, French, Japanese and American 
troops all fought for the same end, and 
under one commander, before Pekin. 
This substitution of a world force for 
many pational forces will not mean that 
human nature has become radically al- 
tered, or that yeggmen and murderers 
have ceased to be. It will not mean that 
all force has become organized, and that 
our senseless, unjust international duel- 
ling is ended, When this result is seen to 
be approximately near, American apathy 
and scepticism will disappear. What is 
needed is an effective organization as gen- 
erously supported as is a presidential 
campaign, to begin a campaign of educa- 
tion to the end that every editor, every 
clergyman, every Congressman, every 
teacher, should know with how small a 
pebble and sling a stripling may lay low 
the war-god, Mars. The modern David's 
weapons are even smaller. They are the 
pen and ballot. 

It is to be hoped that the International 
Peace Congress, by its definite, practical 
program for world-organization, will do 
something to show that the ‘‘theorists,”’ 
“sentimentalists,’’ ‘‘visionaries’’ and real 
‘*fanatics’’ are the old fogies who have not 
got a new idea on peace since the battle 
of Sedan, and whose philosophy of life is 
warped by fallacies about ‘‘national po- 
lice’? and human nature. 

Lucta AMES MEAD. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue Boy CAPTIVE OF OLD DEERFIELD, 
By Mary P. Wells Smith. Illustrated 
by L. J. Bridgman. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 1904. Price, $1.25. 


Few people realize the dangers and 
hardships that were endured by the early 
settlers of Massachusetts. The cruel pol- 
icy of French and English in their contest 
for supremacy in the New World encour- 
aged the savage Indian tribes, who were 
bent on exterminating each other, to mas- 
sacre and destroy the white settlers of 
Canada and New England. Just 200 
years have elapsed since the settlers of 
Deerfield were taken captive. This is a 
pathetic story of the perils and privations 
endured by Stephen Williams, the minis- 
ter’s son, a boy only ten years old, who 
lived among the Indians for more than a 
year as acaptive. Heroic steadfastness and 
unwavering religious faith sustained this 
child and other young captives. It is to 
be hoped that this narrative may arouse 
similar courage and fidelity among the 
more fortunate children of the present 
day. H. B. B. 


THE APOLOGY OF AYLIFFE. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1904, Price, 
$1.50, 


This graceful and pleasant tale de- 
scribes a circle of New Yorkers, young and 
old, with a young girl of singular beauty 
and worth as the central figure. Her artist 
friend Denise, her four aunts, her stern, 
but high-minded guardian, her several 
selfish admirers, are sketched with much 
spirit. Ayliffe narrowly escapes from an 
unwise engagement; and after many social 
complications ends by marrying the right 
man. It is a lively and interesting story 
which cannot fail to delight its readers. 

H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


“T don’t know whether I killed Cholly 
or not.”’ 

‘*‘What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘He proposed to me a little while ago 
and said he couldn’t live without me—and 
I refused him.’’—Chicago Journal. 

‘Honest, now, Jones, did you see a 
burglar in your room when you called the 
police?”’ 





‘‘No; my wife had shifted the mirror in ; 620 Colonial Building, 





my room and [ didn’t know it.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Morgan—Was that your sister I saw 
with you this afternoon? 

Norton—Tell the truth, I don’t know 
yet. I’m going to call on ber this evening, 
and I guess I shall find out before I leave 
her. 


Mrs, De Fashion (to her new Chinese 
cook)—Johp, why do the Chinese bind the 
feet of their women? 

John—So they not trottee ‘round kitch- 
ep, and botheree cook.—Life. 


Mother—Johnny, stop using such dread- 
ful language! 

Johnny — Well, 
uses it. 

Mother—Then don’t play with him: he’s 
no fit companion for you.— 7id- Bits. 


mother, Shakespeare 


Then the robber ran. Footpad—Your 
money or your life! 

Book Agent—Sorry I haven’t a copy of 
my life, sir; but let me show you the life 
of George Washington, in full morocco,— 
Chicago News. 

In a Paris police court. The President— 
It appears from your record that you have 
been convicted thirty-seven times before. 

The Prisoner (sententiously)—Man is not 
perfect.—London Globe. 

A wanderer watched an old negro fishing 
for about forty minutes. ‘Do you think 
there are fish there?” he asked at last. 
“No, sah.’’ “But you seem to be fishing.”’ 
“Yes, sah.” ‘Well, what’s your object 
then?’’ De object, sah, of my fishin’ foh 
fish whah dey ain’t no fish is to let de ole 
woman see dat I ain’t got no time to hoe 
de truck in de gyahdin’ patch.”’ 


-—_-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SPELLING-BEE. 

“IT am going to have a spelling-bee to- 
night,’ said Uncle John, ‘‘and I'll give a 
pair of skates to the boy that can spell 
man best.’’ 

The children turned and stared into 
each other’s eyes. 

‘Spell man best, Uncle John? 
there’s only one way!’’ they cried. 

“There are all sorts of ways,’’ replied 
Uncle John, ‘‘I’ll leave you to think of 
it awhile;’’ and he buttoned up his coat 
and went away. 

‘*What does he mean?’’ asked Bob. 

“T think it’s a joke,’’ said Harry, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and when Uncle John asks 
me, I’m going to say, Why m-a-n, of 
course,”’ 

‘It’s a conundrum, I know,”’’ said Jo, 
and he leaned his head on bis hand and 
settled down to think. 

Time went slowly to the puzzled boys, 
for all their fun that day. It seemed as 
if that after-supper time would never 
come, butit came at last, and Uncle Jubn 
came, too, with a shiny’skate-runner peep- 
ing out of his coat pocket. 

Uncle John did not delay; he sat down 
and looked straight into Harry’s eyes. 

‘*Been a good boy to day, Hal?’’ 

**Yes,—n-o,”’ said Harry, flushing. “I 
did something Aunt Mag told me not to 
do, because Ned Barnes dared me to. I 
can’t bear a boy to dare me. What's that 
got to do with spelling man?’’ he added, 
half to himself, 

But Uncle John had turned to Bob. 

‘*Had a good day, my boy?”’ 

‘“*Haven’t had fun enough,’ answered 
Bob stoutly. “It’s all Jo’s fault, too, 
We boys wanted the pond to ourselves for 
one day, and we made up our minds that 
when the girls came we'd clear them off, 
But Jo, he—” 

**I think this is Jo’s to tell,’’ interrupted 
Uncle John. ‘‘How was it, boy?’’ 

“Why,’’ said Jo, “I thought the girls 
had as much right on the pond as the 
boys. Sol spoke to one or two of the 
bigger boys, and they thought so, too, and 
we stopped it all. I thought it was mean 
to treat girls that way.’’ 

There came a flash from Uncle John’s 
pocket; the next minute the skates were 
on Jo’s knees. 

‘The spelling-match is over,’’ said Uncle 
John, ‘‘and Jo has won the prize.” 

Three bewildered faces mutely ques- 
tioned him. 

‘*Boys,’’ he answered gravely, ‘‘we’ve 
been spelling man, not in letters, but in 
acts. I told you there were different 
ways, and we’ve proved it here to-night. 
Think ovez ii, boys, and see,’’—S, S, Evan- 
gelist. 





Why, 











American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


Boston. 





578 MILES BY RAIL AND STEAMER, $5.00, 
OCT. 13 TO 16. 


Through the famous Berkshire Hills 
to Albany, down the Hudson River by 
either day or night boat; thence Fall River 
Line to Boston. 

Annual New York Excursion over the 
Boston & Albany R. R. from Boston, 
Thursday, Oct. 13. From stations west 
of Boston, Oct. 12. Send to A. 8. Han- 
soN, Gen. Pass, Agent, Boston, for de- 
scriptive leaflet. 








MBS. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Poston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘‘Mrs, 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when on the platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.” 


Rev. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘I regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden, The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. Ialways 
hear her with profit and delight.” 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes : 
‘*Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterance; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents, Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great- 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending herasa bighly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads,”’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘*Mrs. Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order,”’ 


Frances E, Willard wrote: ‘*Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.’’ 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence. She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack,’’ 











WE COME TO YOU (much larger than’ we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you ene gh If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the peeps, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirt_e Kits. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
mences Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416.480 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all coileges that admit 
women, rite for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














54th Annual Session, Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave,., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—______} 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 








Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some gee machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and —— office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
ollars, and is a)l paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachere 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


thousand ¢ 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription, of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss VipA 
GoLpstTKIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘experimental stations’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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SUBSORIPTION: 
First Year on trial - - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - - 1.25 
Bingle copies 3 - 05 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Club rate - - - ° - 1.50 
Single per Annur - - 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 


at the risk of the sender. 
J.B. Morrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep’t, 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
coliect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE THIRTEENTH UNIVERSAL PEACE 
CONGRESS. 

For the convenience of readers attend- 
ing the session of the Universal Peace 
Congress in Boston next week, we give be- 
low the program of proceedings. Woman 
Suffrage and International Peace will rank 
in human history as cause and effect. The 
male animal is the fighting animal. A 
government by men alone never has been 
able to keep the peace. A political soci- 
ety of men and women on terms of equal- 
ity can and will do so. When mothers, 
wives, and sisters are empowered to de- 
cide international controversies, courts of 
arbitration will make war impossible. 
THIRTEENTH PEACE CONGRESS PROGRAM, 

Tremont Temple, Boston, October 3-7. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2. 

Services devoted to Peace in many of 

the Boston and suburban churches. 
Sunday Afternoon. 

Special Services in Tremont Temple, 
Park Street Church, etc. 

The Duties of Ministers of Religion and 
Religious People in General in Relation to 
the Movement for International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace will be discussed by able 
speakers from Europe and America, 

Sanday Evening. 

A Musical Consecration Service in Sym- 
phony Hall, given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, with a large orchestra. 
Singing of the great peace hymns and 
other appropriate selections, by a chorus 
of 400 voices. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 3. 
Twelve o'clock Noon. 

John L. Bates, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and P. A. Collins, Mayor of Boston, 
will give the delegates an official welcome 
in Tremont Temple. A representative of 
the national government will also be pres- 
ent to join in the welcome. 

Monday Evening. 

Public meeting in the Auditorium, Tre- 
mont Temple. 

Able speakers from Europe and Amer- 
ica, whose names cannot yet be definitely 
announced, will address the meeting. (It 
may be found necessary to combine the 
meeting of welcome with the meeting in 
the evening.) 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

First Deliberative Session of the Con- 
gress in Tremont Temple at 10 o’clock. 

Congress called to order by Edwin D. 
Mead, Chairman of the Committee on Or- 
ganization. 

Appointment of the President and Open- 
ing Remarks by him. 

Responses by representatives of each of 
the countries having delegates in the Con- 
gress. 

Selection of Vice-Presidents, Secretaries 
and Committees. 

(The Congress rules prescribe three Com- 
mittees: A. On Questions of the Day. B.On 
International Law and Kindred Subjects. 
C. On Methods of Propaganda. The Commit- 
tees prepare business and formulate resolu- 
tions.) 

Report of the International Peace Bu- 

reau on the Events of the year. 
Tuesday Afternoon, 
Meeting of the Committees. 
Tuesday Evening. 

Public Meeting in Tremont Temple at 8 
. o’clock, presided over by Hon. Andrew D. 
White. Subject: ‘‘The Work and Influ- 
ence of the Hague Conference and Court.”’ 

Addresses will be given by Hon. Andrew 
D. White, ex-Ambassador to Germany; 
Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, ex-Minister to Tur- 
key and Member of the Hague Court; Sir 
John Macdonell, British Member of the 
Hague Court; Hon. William I. Buchanan, 
ex-Minister to Argentina, and Hon. Gus- 
tave Hubbard, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

Deliberative Session at 10 o’clock in 
Tremont Temple. 

Report of the Committee on Questions 
of the Day. 

Report of the International Peace Bu- 
reau on the reconciliation of France and 
Germany. 

International Agreement for the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

Meeting of the Committees. 

Wednesday Kvening. 

Public Meeting in Tremont Temple at 
8 o'clock. 

The subject of the evening will be “The 
Interests, Responsibilities and Duties of 
Business Men and Business Organizations 


in Relation to the Cause of International 
Peace."’ Addresses will be delivered by 
able speakers from Europe and America. 

Public Meeting in Park Street Church 
at the same hour, presided over by Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, President of the In- 
ternational Council of Women. Subject: 
“The Responsibilities, Duties and Work 
of Women in the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace.”’ 

Addresses will be given by the Baroness 
von Suttner, author of ‘Lay Down Your 
Arms’’; Mrs. W. P. Byles, of England; 
Jane Addams, of Chicago, and one ur two 
others. 

A workingmen’s meetiog in Faneuil 
Hall is being arranged, over which Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will preside. The time 
of this meeting will be announced at the 
opening of the Congress. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

Deliberative Session in Tremont Temple 
at 10 o’clock. 

Report of the Committee on Internation- 
al Law. 

International Arbitration. The Hague 
Court. Treaties of Obligatory Arbitra- 
tion. Reports from the different National 
Delegations on the Status of Arbitration 
in their own Countries. 

Diplomacy and Arbitration. Instruc- 
tion of those beginning Diplomatic Careers 
in the Principles and History of Arbitra- 
tion. 

The Organization of a Regular Interna- 
tional Advisory Congress. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

Meetings of the Committees. 

Tharsday Evening. 

Public Meeting in Tremont Temple at 8 
o’clock. Subject: ‘‘The Responsibilities, 
Duties and Work of Educators in Creating 
Right Ideals of International Life and 
Conduct.” 

Addresses will be given by prominent 
educators from America and Kurope. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

Deliberative Session, Tremont Temple, 
9.380 o’clock. 

Report of the Committee on Methods of 
Propaganda. 

Economic Causes of War. Report of 
the Special Committee appointed last year 
at Rouen. 

Commercial and Industrial Aspects of 
the International Peace Movement. 

Choice of the place of holding the next 
Peace Congress. 

Declaration of the Congress. 
the nations. 

Friday Evening. 
- arn and Addresses in Horticultural 
all. 


Appeal to 


The afternoons of the week will be given 
to sight - seeing, at the pleasure of the 
delegates. There will be Excursions to 
Concord, Plymouth, and other places. 

The railways will give a rate of one and 
one-third fare for the round trip to those 
attending the Congress. The purchas 
ers of tickets to Boston will be careful to 
present their certificates which will entitle 
them to return at one-third fare. 





_—_—_——_ aon 


FIFTY THOUSAND MURDERS THIS WEEK. 


During the past week more than fifty 
thousand men, set up to destroy each 
other by the governments of their respec- 
tive countries, have perished by each 
other’s hands. These men had no choice 
in the matter. On the Russian side they 
were largely composed of Jews, Poles, and 
Finlanders, who detest their rulers and 
would prefer Japanese success if they 
were lookers-on instead of participants in 
the conflict. The two armies are in terri- 
tory which does not belong to either of! 
them, hundreds of miles from their homes, 
Every man who falls leaves mother, wife, 
or children—in most cases leaves them to 
a lifelong struggle with poverty and want. 
The cost of this horrible butchery is wrung 
from the toil of the workers in field and 
factory, while the selfish officials remain 
at home in comfort and security. 

Time was when such conflicts were 
headed by the men who were responsible 
for the killing and staked their own lives 
and fortunes on the issue. But that is so 
no longer. Meanwhile the Russian Czar 
avows his intention to put 700,000 men 
into the field and prolong the war until 
Japan is annihilated. 

Only a short time ago DeBlock, a Rus- 
sian student of military science, thought 
he had demonstrated that great wars had 
been made forever impossible by modern 
inventions in the art of destruction. 
Scarcely has his book been published 
when its theory is overthrown. 

We are reminded of the similar case of 
the learned Dr. Dionysius Lardner, who, 
in 1837, published a scientific demonstra- 
tion that it was physically impossible for 
a steamship to cross the Atlantic. Scarce- 
ly had his work appeared in print when, 
one fine morning, the little Sirius from 
Glasgow steamed gaily into New York 
harbor, followed within a week by the 
Great Western from Bristol. 

Let no one imagine that the cure for 
war lies in perfecting the art of slaughter, 
or in the increase of armies and navies and 
fortifications, or in costly preparations for 
organized murder. Only by the creation 
of an International Legislature and by the 
supremacy of International Law can this 
gigantic crime and folly be abated. 

Meanwhile, is it not time for the civil- 





| sary, to intervene? Above all is it not 


ized world to remonstrate, and, if neces- 





time for the women of the world, who are 
so vitally interested, to claim and exercise 
their rightful share in deciding the prose- 
cution of war or the maintenance of 


peace? H. B. bi, 


-_-« 


COLORADO'S WOMEN VOTERS. 

A writer in the Boston Herald notes the 
fact that Mrs. J. Eilen Foster, president 
of the Women’s National Republican 
League, is going to the four States where 
women have full suffrage, to try to secure 
their votes for the Republican party in 
the coming Presidential election. This 
writer adds: 

The feminine vote will be as eagerly 
sought as the men’s, and by very much 
the same methods, it is to be feared. The 
testimony brought out in the investiga- 
tion of the last election in Colorado was 
of a character to justify this apprehen- 
sion, 

The testimony brought out in the in- 
vestigation of the last Colorado election 
showed that much fewer women than 
men yielded to dishonest methods. Hon, 
John L. Shafroth, in a published inter- 
view, said: 

‘Of the persons implicated in the frauds, 
a@ very small proportion, not more than 
one in ten at the outside, were women.”’ 
During the first ten years after equal suf- 
frage was granted in Colorado, only one 
woman was convicted of illegal voting. 

Ex-Gov. Adams of Colorado, at the 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee 
of the U. S. House of Representatives on 
Feb. 16, 1904, confirmed Mr. Shafroth’s 
statement that only a very small propor- 
tion of the oheating was done by women, 

Mr. W. H. Bryant, president of the 
Honest Elections League of Denver, said in 
a letter published in the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL of April 2, 1904: ‘As a result of my 
own experience in the work of the 
League, I find that women have prac- 
tically nothing to do with the fraudulent 
voting.’”” He added that of the many 
corruptionists against whom the League 
had found it necessary to get out war- 
rants, only two were women. No man in 
Colorado with a reputation to lose, has 
ever yet asserted over his own name that 
women were responsible for more than an 
infinitesimal fraction of the fraud. 

If the opponents of equal rights could 
show that more women than men cheat at 
Colorado elections, they would score a 
fair point against woman suffrage. If the 
numbers of men and women cheating 
were equal, it would not be an argument 
either way. But as election frauds are 
much more rare among the women, that 
fact is distinctly an argument for woman 
suffrage. A. 8. B. 





WOMAN'S DAYS AT THE U. C. T. FAIR. 





Twenty-four organizations of women 
are working with Mrs. Ella L. Breed, su. 
perintendent of the Woman’s Department 
of the United Commercial Travellers Fair 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston. Among those 
that will have exhibits representing their 
interests are the Consumers’ League, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the League of Women Workers, and the 
Sunshine Society. 

The program of ‘‘special days’’ for the 
Fair is nearly filled by women. In con- 
nection with the opening exercises, Mon- 
day afternoon, Oct. 3, Mrs. Merrill will 
hold a reception in the Children’s Depart- 
ment, at which it is hoped that Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore may be able to be present, 

Oct. 4 will be Press Day, in charge of 
Mrs. Alice E, Whitaker and Miss Edith 
M. Whitmore, The **\WWoman’s Page’”’ will 
be the subject of a spirited discussion. 

Oct. 5, Forestry Day, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Marion Mac Bride, president 
of the Arlington Heights Protective Asso- 
ciation; Oct. 6, Health Day, Women’s 
Health Clubs; Oct. 7, Federation Day, 
Mrs. May Alden Ward will speak on 
“Club Work and Life.” 

On Saturday, Oct. 8, there will be a 
presentation of the Living Flag, composed 
of six hundred children, arranged by Mrs. 
Lue Stuart Wadsworth, of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. 

Oct. 11 will be Good Government Day, 
in charge of the Equal Suffrage Society, 
and Oct. 26 will be Equal Suffrage Day. 

Other days will be announced from 
week to week in the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 

F. M. A. 





THE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT AT THE 
FAIR. 


The new feature of the United Commer- 
cial Travellers’ Fair, which will open in 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Monday, Oct. 
3, will be the Children’s Department. 
Never before, it is claimed, has there 
been in any commercial fair of this sort a 
department catering exclusively to chil- 
dren. 

This department is to be the exhibit of 
American Motherhood, and will cover ev- 
ery interest of child life. It will include 
a model home nursery, bedroom for little 
folks, which will show parents the mod- 
ern appliances, inventions, and conven- 





iences for the use of children. There will 
be also a model day-nursery and playroom 
where occupations, books, and toys for 
children will be shown. Here, babies and 
children may be left in the care of skilled 
attendants, and be ‘‘checked”’ like an um- 
brella or coat. This convenience will 
greatly relieve mothers who attempt to 
see the fair with a child in their arms, or 
one tugging at their skirts. It will bean 
equally great relief to the little children. 

In order to cover many things that can- 
not be shown in a material exhibit, Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill, editor of American 
Motherhood, is arranging for a series of 
talks, lectures, and demonstrations by ex- 
pert and recognized authorities. These 
will be given daily, and will form a con- 
nected and systematic, though necessarily 
brief course of instruction as to the men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual training of chil- 
dren, which no mother can afford to miss. 

F. M, A. 





TREE PROTECTION. 


‘‘Woodman, spare that tree!’ the poet 
sang, and the tree was spared; and now 
thousands of magnificent trees stand, with 
a band of gypsy-moth nests around them, 
or scattered along the tree trunk, all ready 
to hatch out next spring and kill that 
tree by devouring the leaves or sapping 
the life of the tree. To be sure, Massa- 
chusetts has had a Gypsy Moth Commis- 
sion, and work has been done, but often 
at great disadvantage, as appropriations 
have been made so late in the season that 
the frisky caterpillar hatched, fed, and 
travelled before the legislators knew that 
spring had come, and trees were covered 
by a hungry army before the average citi- 
zen woke up. Dame Nature does not 
wait for any legislation. Her armies are 
always ready for an advance order, and 
they sweep over the world at will. 

What should be done about it, any way? 
To-day gypsy-moth nests can be plainly 
seen. Paint them with creosote, and the 
eggs will never hatch, and after a time 
will fall to the ground, harmless. Do not 
take off these nests, There is a penalty 
of $200 and six months imprisonment for 
carrying them from place to place. 

Brown-tail moths are making nests on 
tops of trees now. Cut these nests off 
and burn them at once, or the worms will 
curl up in the leaf, enjoy the tossing of 
wintry blasts, and open their eyes and be- 
gin to eat your trees again next spring. 
Will you sit still and let them eat, or kill 
them now? 

The Arlington Heights Tree Protective 
Association was called together Aug. 27. 
A public meeting for organization was 
called Sept. 7, when officers were elected, 
money subscribed, and tree cleaning im- 
plements purchased. Work has begun, 
and the following circular has just been 
issued and sent to various parts of the 
State: 

‘*Be sure and keep careful and separate 
account of all the gypsy and brown-tail 
moth nests destroyed by yourself or mem- 
bers of your family, and make report to 
the Executive Committee,’’ 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS TREE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The white webs you now see on the 
trees are the work of the brown-tail 
moths, and in this web will be found the 
winter nest. No more harm will be done 
by them this fall. When the ‘eaves fall 
will be time enough to cut off these 
nests. 

Now is the time to begin work on the 
gypsy-moth nests. The clusters of gypsy- 
moth eggs are now plainly seen, but after 
a time will become weather-stained and 
of the same color a3 the bark on the trees. 
It is therefore essential that work upon 
them be commenced immediately. They 
are small ovals of an irregular outline, 
and now of a buff or sponge color. They 
look like buff velvet cushions. 

They are found on trees, and are apt to 
be in decayed cavities where limbs have 
been taken off, or on shrubs, fences, stone 
walis, stones, old lumber, wood, or any- 
thing that affords a surface forthem. Be 
sure and look on the under side of every- 
thing raised from the ground in exposed 
positions. If you have a piazza with slat- 
ted front, be sure and look under it. 

After destroying all the nests you can 
find on the trees, scrape the loose bark; 
you will find more under it. 

Do not take off the nests, as any part 
you drop is likely to hatch. 

Paint all gypsy moth nests thoroughly 
with creosote. This will surely destroy 
them. 

Brushes and cans filled with creosote 
will be distributed to all contributors to 
our fund, without cost. Ladders, prun- 
ing hooks and scrapers, the property of 
tue Association, can be had at Mr. J. R. 
Mann’s, 49 Wollaston Ave.; Mr. W. E. 
Lloyd, 154 Park Ave.; Mr. B. C, Haskell, 
71 Claremont Ave., and at Mr. C. D. War; 
ner’s, 1180 Massachusetts Ave. Every 
member is entitled to the use of these. 
They can be kept not over three days at 
one time, and must be receipted for when 
taken, and returned within time stated. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


Forestry Day at the Fair in Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Oct. 5, will be in charge 
of men and women from Arlington, assist- 
ed by the State Department of Agriculture, 
who loan pictures and provide pamphlets, 


PROTECTIVE 





es, 
as 


The new “tree-cleaning outfit” used at 
Arlington Heights will be shown. 
MARION A. Mac Bring, 





MILL GIRLS AS DOMESTICS. 

In an editorial, Sept. 21, the Herala 
asks why the girls and women from Fajj 
Kiver cotton mills and in factories gener. 
ally do not go into domestic service, The 
question is so often asked that it hag 
seemed worth while for the Massach usettg 
Woman’s Trade Union League to make 
the experiment of providing positions in 
domestic service. 

We found the first obstacle to be a love 
of home, the very natural clinging of 
mothers and daughters to the home circle, 
Homesickness has been one of the univer. 
sal results in our experiment. Many girls 
arrive in Boston almost ill from a sleep. 
less night of dread and the morning’s 
partings with father, mother, and little 
brothers and sisters. Two girls gave up 
and went back from this cause before sg. 
curing work, 

Another serious obstacle was the preju- 
dice against taking work of a servile na. 
ture. When a girl enters service, she is, 
of course, reminded constantly of her 
‘place’ in the family. She is an out 
sider on a lower social scale. She sees 
the happy and often luxurious home life 
of a united family, and she is on the ont. 
skirtse—an alien, sometimes alone, some- 
times forced into constant companionship 
with uncongenial cooks, housemaids, eto, 

The third obstacle was the lack of funds 
for transportation, We found that girls 
were driven from their homes only by the 
dire necessity of finding other work, 
which generally means that they are 
without funds. 

After this, there was the dread of a 
large city and the lack of a place to stay 
while seeking employment. A committee 
had to take charge of meeting trains, con- 
ducting girls to their employment, or pro- 
viding residences for them until employ- 
ment is secured. 

Next we found a prejudice among em- 
ployers against factory girls who were in- 
experienced in domestic work. Girls 
were obliged to choose from the undesira- 
ble positions refused by experienced ser- 
vants, Low wages, long hours, unaccus- 
tomed work, other disadvantages of the 
country, far from the church and congen- 
ial recreation—all these have been the lot 
of every one of the brave Fall River girls 
who have come to us. 

The League will publish, in the near 
future, a full report of this experiment, 
It may serve to answer, to some extent, 
the question asked by the Herald. 

GERTRUDE BARNUM. 
Secretary Massachusetts Woman’s ‘Trade 
Union League. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Massachusetts Division of the In- 
ternational Sunshine Society will occupy 
&@ prominent section in the Women’s De- 
partment of the Fair to be held in Me- 
chanics’ Building from Oct. 3 to 29. 

“The strong and growing influence 
which women are exerting in legislative 
matters in Illinois,’’ says the Chicago 
Record-Herald, ‘is not fully realized by 
the men.’’ The child labor law, the right 
of women to practise law and to act as 
notary public, as well as to vote at school 
elections, are measures conceded to have 
been brought about by women. The 
school teachers of the State have been es- 
pecially active in legislative work, When- 
ever they feel themselves unjustly treat- 
ed, they simply draw up a bill for their 
own relief, and see to it that the bill is 
passed, This sounds like an exaggera- 
tion, but as a matter of fact women have 
caused several important school laws to 
be passed within a few years, 


Mrs. L. B. Alford of San Antonio, one 
of the most energetic club women in the 
energetic State Federation, is spending 4 
short time in New York on her way to 
Italy, where she will remain until spring, 
says the N. Y. Saturday Evening Post. 
Mrs. Alford is a member of the San Anto- 
nio Woman’s Club, as well as several 
smaller organizations in the city, and was 
the principal mover in the organization of 
the San Antonio Art League in the public 
schools. Mrs. Alford gives an entertain- 
ing account of the way the State Manual 
Training School for Girls was established. 
A boys’ manual training school having 
proved successful, a benevolent and fair- 
minded member of the State Legislature 
conceived the idea of offering similar 34- 
vantages to the girls of Texas, and intro- 
duced a bill for a suitable appropriation. 
Legislatures occasionally give way to hys 
terics, just as women’s clubs are said to 
do. With the crowd—masculine as well 
as feminine—certain phrases such 48 
“sanctity of the home,” “infringement of 
personal liberty,’’ etc., have power to 
cause temporary insanity. When the bill 
was introduced into the Lower Hous, 
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somebody sprang up and said in a pas- 


sionate tone of voice that the measure was 
aimed directly at the sanctity of the home. 
What man dared assert that Texas moth- 
ers were not competent to manually train 
their own daughters? Nothing was said 
about the ability of the Texas fathers to 
train their own sons. But the House 
caught the idea, A dozen men tried to 
talk at once. They raved, and wept scald- 
ing tears over the sanctity of the home. 
The bill was voted down unanimously, 
the unfortunate author thereof being de- 
pounced as an insulter of Texas women. 
The San Antonio Woman’s Club read of 
the occurrence, but it did not have hys- 
terics. The president telegraphed the 
jegislator and asked him to come to San 
Antonio as the guest of the ciub. He 
came, and together they discussed the 
plan for @ girls’ manual training school. 
The club took the matter to the State Fed- 
eration, and the Federation took it to the 
clubs throughout the State. The Texas 
Legislature meets biennially, and when it 
next met the bill was re-introduced, and 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 
“The members,”’ said Mrs. Alford, ‘‘went 
instructed,”’ 


The published report of the Conference 
held by the National Conference of Moth- 
ers last May is now ready. It contains 
ten addresses given at the Conference, re- 
ports presented, methods of work, and 
other matter of great value, Price, 25 
cents. Address Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 
9308 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. M. A, 





WOMEN BANKERS RECOGNIZED. 
RocHesTeER, N, Y., SEPT. 19, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The JournNAL has much regarding the 
progress of women. You may find the 
inclosed interesting. I wish we might 
know if women are paid as well as men 
occupying similar positions. 

Emma B, SWEET. 
WOMEN BANKERS. 

At a convention of the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers’ Association there was a brief debate 
on the question of employing women in 
banks. Statements got abroad to the 
effect that the Wisconsin Association had 
protested against employing women. This 
was not so. Wisconsin bankers, like oth- 
ers, especially in the West and South, 
have no objection to women clerks on the 
mere score of sex. One of the delegates 
at the Wisconsin convention, when the 
subject came up, said that the only condi- 
tion that he might impose is that a pho- 
tograph of the applicant be first submit- 
ted! Asa matter of fact, the subject sug- 
gested humorous rather than practical 
comment. 

Two years ago the Kansas Bankers’ As- 
sociation recognized the woman banker 
by inviting a woman bank manager to ad- 
dress the convention. This was the first 
instance of its kind in this country. The 
address made so favorable an impression 
that the Association repeated the invita- 
tion this year. Possibly the woman bank- 
er is not so conspicuous a member of the 
craft in other States as to suggest her as a 
program possibility. But the number of 
women who occupy executive stations in 
banks is already considerable and also 
growing. According to the census, 217 
women were employed as officials, and in 
1900 this number had increased to 1,271. 
The classification is not specific. Looking 
more carefully into this subject some time 
ago, the writer found that in 1893 there 
were possibly 26 women bank officers in 
the whole country. Since then the num- 
ber has increased to about 150. This dis- 
tribution among the States is as follows, 
though the figures should be taken as 
ouly approximately correct: Arkansas, 1; 
California, 2; Colorado, 1; Connecticut, 1; 
Georgia, 1; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 19; Indiana, 
ll; lowa, 24; Kansas, 8; Kentucky, 3; 
Louisiana, 3; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 4; 
Michigan, 7; Minnesota, 5; Missouri, 11; 
Nebraska, 12; New Hamphire, 2; New 
York, 2; North Dakota, 8; Ohio, 5; Okla- 
homa, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; South Dakota, 
7; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 3; Wisconsin, 5; 
Virginia, 1; Washington, 3. These fig- 
ures do not include women clerks. They 
Telate to official stations, mostly assistant 
cashierships. 

The striking feature of this exhibit is 
the great disproportion in the distribu- 
tion of the women bankers. Iowa has 
More women bankers than all New Eng- 
land. The West follows new ideas, more 
Teadily than the conservative East. The 
earliest woman bank officer is probably 
Miss Clark, who became treasurer of the 
Union Five Cent Savings Bank at Exeter, 
N. H., in 1888, and has occupied that re- 
sponsible post ever since. Daisy Castner 
Was elected assistant cashier of the Wal- 
tut Bank at Walout, IIl., fifteen years ago, 
and Kate Mitchell has occupied the same 
Position in Mitchell Brothers & Decherd, 
Franklin, Texas, for about the same pe- 
tiod. These are some of the instances of 
long service, As a rule, the young wo- 





man’s banking career ends with her mar- 
riage. It is the possibility of marriage 
which hinders a young woman’s advance- 
ment. The woman who expects to marry 
is apt to bring a divided allegiance. It is 
this, and not native incapacity, which so 
frequently leads to the inference that 
women are not naturally fitted for busi- 
ness life. Psychologists tell us that the 
mode in which women and men regard 
their experiences contains elements of 
fundamental diversity. Professor Miin- 
sterberg, of Harvard, bas given us a 
searching analysis of these contrasting 
characteristics. It may be too easily as- 
sumed, however, that woman is more 
readily influenced than man by states of 
feeling. This essential difference in na- 
ture has doubtless restrained the feminine 
invasion of masculine avocations, though 
it cannot altogether prevent it. Seques- 
tration from the worid’s business affairs, 
living a cloistered, self-centered life, even 
under modern conditions, unaccustomed 
duties may involve some struggle with the 
emotional difficulty. 

The availability of women for banking 
service is shown in the statement of a 
Kansas banker, representing a group of 
banks, in which the feminine element is 
exceptionally large. He says: ‘In our 
locality we have many small country 
banks, hence the opportunity has been 
very advantageous for the woman man- 
ager. Those we have show special adapt- 
ability and competency. They are most 
faithful and uncommonly correct in their 
work, The official capacity graduates 
from the several departments to the cash- 
iership. We have one woman president, 
whose place is especially well filled, and 
five cashiers. The rest are in clerical 
positions.”’ 

One of the shrewdest and most success- 
ful Southern bankers was asked by the 
writer what he thought of women as bank 
officers. He replied that he had no objec- 
tion to ‘making a good, smart woman 
cashier’ of any of his banks. ‘I have 
several women directors, and find no ob- 
jection to their being on our boards,”’ 
He added, significantly: ‘I have never 
heard of a lady bank officer stealing the 
cash, but they sometimes have a fondness 
for stealing the cashier!” ; 

Nor does there seem to be any pro- 
nounced prejudice among customers of 
banks against conferring with women offi- 
cials. A prominent woman banker in In- 
diana, speaking of her experience in her 
banking career says: 

“TI have found in my position as cashier 
a few ignorant men who have a prejudice 
against a woman filling such a place, but I 
think these could be overcome if the cus- 
tom became more general. Men asa rule 
think women not qualified to fill places so 
long occupied by men; but here I differ. 
Women have high ideas of honesty and 
integrity, and feel responsibility more 
than men, hence should hold positions of 
trust. There would be less embezzle- 
ment, less absconding to foreign shores, 
were there more women cashiers. Educa- 
tion in this direction is what girls should 
have. It has been withheld from them. 
Their chances of promotion should be the 
same as for men, if they show the ability. 
I have been cashier of my husband’s bank 
for twenty years and like the work. I 
never attended a business college, but 
learned all I know from my husband. I 
think women should be encouraged to 
educate themselves to hold any position, 
no matter what, outside of politics,’’— 
American Banker. 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





In the September Chautauyuan, three 
groups of topics relating to conditions 
and accomplishments in Europe are intro- 
duced. A series of articles, entitled ‘*So- 
cial Progress in Europe,” a collection of 
“Civic Lessons from Europe,”’ and a num- 
ber of studies of “German Master Musi- 
cians”’ will hold a prominent place in the 
magazine during the coming year. A se- 
ries entitled ‘‘How the American Boy is 
Educated,”’ written by Mr. Walter L. Her- 
vey, examiner of the New York Board of 
Education, will be of especial interest to 
teachers, parents, and children, (Chica- 
go, Ill.) 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

New York draws upon the New England 
Woman’s Press Association for capable 
press workers. Mrs. Belle Armstrong 
Whitney, who married and went to New 
York City to live several years ago, is 
editor and publisher of L’ Art de la Mode, 
a leading fashion magazine. Mrs. Mary 
Sargent Hopkins, whose bright and breezy 
magazine, The Wheelwoman, will be read- 
ily recalled, removed to New York City 
some months ago to take a responsible 
position on the editorial staff of the Chris- 
tian Herald. Mrs. Mary Worswick, for- 
merly ‘“‘Amy Robsart,” of the Boston 
Daily Post, is editor-in-chief of the Sun- 
day edition of the Albany (N. Y.) Argus. 


Mrs. Zell P. Hart is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Daily Tribune company, of 





Warren, O. She is a leading business wo- 
man and an active worker in the women’s 
clubs. eM ae 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Middlesex County Conference of 
the Mass. W. S. A. was held at 6 Marl. 
boro’ Street yesterday, at 10.30 A. M. 

The Suffolk County Conference will be 
held at the same place on Monday, Oct. 
10, at 2.30 P. M. 

The Norfolk County Conference, Tues- 
day, Oct. 11, same place, at 10.30 A. M. 


The Women’s Rest Tour Association has 
removed to 11 Pinckney Street, Boston, 
where all mail should besent. Beginning 
with Oct, 20, the usual “‘Thursday, from 
three to five o’clock,”’ will be kept. 

Our old subscriber, Prof. C. Howard 
Young, has on hand a few copies of his 
last (9th) edition of ‘‘Sunny Life by an 
Invalid—21 Years in Bed.”’ He offers 
them for sale at two dollars, postpaid, by 
mail. The book is worth the money. His 
address is 230 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Mitchell, S. D., Sept. 23.—‘*Man’s inhu- 
manity to woman’’ has an illustration in 
this city, where the police are caring for 
a@ young woman found inthe clothes of a 
laborer, who bad been compelled by her 
husband to do the work of a man. Her 
name is Mary Crouse. She has a certifi- 
cate of her marriage to John Crouse a year 
and a half ago in San Antonio, Tex. She 
is only 15 years old. Two days after she 
was married, she says, her husband com- 
pelled her to cut off her hair, put on 
trousers, and follow him. They went to 
Indian Territory and then to Kansas City, 
the bride, under the husband’s compul- 
sion, working at any job she could find. 
The couple came to Mitchell about a 
month ago, the woman wearing a gray 
suit of workingmen’s clothes and doing 
odd jobs about town. For a week she 
dug in the sand pit with other laborers, 
and it was while working there that her 
sex was discovered. Her husband has 
fled. She says she worked hard, and that 
they earned barely enough to keep them 
alive. They slept most of the time in 
barns and about haystacks. 





An English writer bas discovered that 
horticulture is the only proper calling for 
@ woman to pursue. It is impossible, he 
asserts, for the average woman to pass an 
examination that men call “‘stiff’’ without 
doing herself serious harm, both pbysi- 
cally and mentally, though she may come 
through a winner. And it is just as im- 
possible for her to adopt any profession 
that requires much study and whole 
weeks, months, yea, and years, to be 
spent in an office without becoming sooner 
or later as mad as the proverbial March 
hare, or, at the least, without altering her 
figure greatly for the worse. But in dig- 
ging, planting, and sowing she paints 
roses on her cheeks, rounds her limbs and 
brightens her eyes, says the Baltimore 
American, The prettiest women this writer 
has ever seen, as well as the strongest, men- 
tally and physically, were found among 
those few British women who spend their 
lives in the open air, while the plainest 
faces and clumsiest figures were observed 
among actresses. The conclusion is that 
those women who must work for their 
own support should find employment in 
agricultural pursuits, for “the Almighty 
placed women on this earth to be its fore- 
most ornament, and it is their bounden 
duty to consider their appearance and not 
squander their beauty, as so many of 
them are doing, by following unsuitable 
professions.’’ 





FISHING IN BARNEGAT BAY. 

Barnegat Bay is the largest inland body 
of water of New Jersey, covering upwards 
of 300 square miles. As a perfectly safe 
sailing, rowing, fishing and shooting wa- 
ter area, it has no equal in the North and 
no superior anywhere. The nerve centre 
of operations ia the fishing season is at 
Forked River, Waretown and Barnegat, 
and of the shooting season, at Harvey Ce- 
dars, both on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. Forked River has the largest 
number of cat boats, both with sails alone 
and with sails and motors, for rental with 
operators, at from $2 to $5 per day, di- 
rectly on the edge of the best fishing 
ground, Harvey Cedars has the largest 
number of sneak boxes, decoys and stands 
for duck and geese shooting, at similar 
rates per day. There are plenty of all- 
the-year-around hotels at rates of $2 and 
$2.50 per day. All Northern sea fishes 
and all water fowl are plentiful in their 
seasons. There are no licenses to be paid 
by non-residents, Naturally, weakfish 
are most sought for by the general fishing 
public, because they are more plentiful 
and easier caught than other species. For 
bait, sbrimps and shedder crabs are best, 
and may be had from baitmen at the vari- 
ous resorts. No special tackle is re- 
quired, and any pole with ten yards of 
line is sufficient. To catch weakfish, se- 
lect a spot near where others are fishing, 
in channels at the edge of saltgrass areas. 

To know of the Barnegat Bay region 
send 6c, in stamps to C. M. Burt, General 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 
143 Liberty Street, New York City, for 
Sea Shore Book. 





CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Hartford, Wednesday, Oct. 12, ia Unity 
Hall. Among the speakers will be Miss 
Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, N.Y. Re- 
ports are expected from towns where women 
are active in this fall’s election, in the use 
of the school ballot. The convention will be 
hospitably entertained by the Equal Rights 
Club of Hartford. E. D. Bacon. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

By invitation of the Attleboro’ Equal Suf- 
frage League, the Massachusetts Woman Saf- 
frage Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Opera House, Attleboro’, Friday, 
Oct. 21. 

The morning meeting, from 10 to 12, open 
only to members of the Association and its 
branches, will be the annual business meet- 
ing. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page will preside. 
The program will include the annual reports 
of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the chairman 
of the Board, and the chairmen of the Stand- 
ing Committees; League reports; resolu- 
tions; election of officers; plan of work. 

At the close of the business meeting, at 
12.15 P. M., @ lunch will be served in the 
Universalist Church vestry. Tickets forthe 
luncheon, at 50 cents each, will be on sale at 
the State Headquarters, No. 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, from Oct. 1 to 17, or may: be had, not 
later than Oct. 19, by sending payment, to- 
gether with a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, to Mrs. Helen 8. Hynard, 93 Dean 
St., Attleboro’, Mass 

Immediately after the luncheon, there will 
be, as in past years, ashort Work Conference, 
from 1.15 to 2.15 P.M. The subject will be, 
‘*How shall we interest those not already in 
favor, in the work of the Suffrage Associa- 
tions?’’ This will cover two much-discussed 
questions, how to get an audience of non- 
suffragists, and whether it is desirable for 
Suffrage Associations to take up subjects 
other than suffrage. 

The afternoon and evening meetings will 
be open to the public. In the afternoon Miss 
Blackwell will preside. There will be a 
symposium entitled ‘‘Then and Now.”’ Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will describe 
respectively the Educational, Industrial and 
Legal Status of Women when the equal 

tights movement began; and Miss Sara 
Cone Bryant, Miss Caroline Cook, and an- 
other speaker to be announced later, will 
tell of their status in these respects to-day. 
If there is time, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will 
conduct a question-box. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting (5.30 
P. M.), the Attleboro’ League will give a re- 
ception to the oflicers of the State Association 
and visiting delegates. 

It is not yet possible to announce the 
complete program for the evening. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, the State president, will 
preside. There will be an address of wel- 
come by the president of the Attleboro’ 
League, and response by the State president ; 
an address by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and, it is 
hoped, addresses by one or more of the dis- 
tinguished foreign delegates to the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. Miss Susan B. An- 
thony has also been invited. 

A number of local clergymen and other 
Attleboro’ friends will take part in the dif- 
ferent meetings. 

The regular fare to Attleboro’ is $1.40 for 
the round trip, but this will be reduced to 
98 cents provided one hundred or more dele- 
gates and visitors will arrange to go and 
come together. Trains leave Boston at 8.40 
and 10.40 A. M., and 12.27 P. M.; returning, 
leave Attleboro’ at 5.23, 6.25, 8.32, and 10.32 
P. M. The journey takes about an hour. 
To bein time for the morning meeting, it 
will be necessary to leave Boston by the 
8.40 A.M. train. 

In order to secure the reduced rates all 
who are planning to go to Attleboro’ should 
inform the Committee on Annual Meeting, 
not later than Oct. 15, of the trains by which 
they expect to go and return. 

Leagues and Committees are urgently 
asked to appoint delegates at once, and to 
send their names and addresses to Head- 
quarters, No. 6 Marlboro’ St.,, so that creden- 
tials may be supplied. 

Maup M. W. Park, 
6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. 
For the Committee. 

















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE FOoL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe 8t., Somerville, Mass, 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


——— wer 
TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘*The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 




















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P., M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Iw Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 435 4 Tremont. 


World’s Fair Visitors 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes, 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary Iowa E. 8. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo, Trust Building, 


Str. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY , 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 


MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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E are ready to show our new Fashions 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. F : 


Veils, Neckwear 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Whither away, robin? 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple-leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy 
breast, 
Thou wilt not stay? 
The summer days were long, yet all too brief 
The happier season thou hast been our guest. 
Whither away? 


Whither away, bluebird? 
Whither away? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy Southern flight? 
Ah, why, 
Thou, too, whose song first told us of the 
spring? 
Whither away? 





=_-——- 


THE GOLDENROD. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





This flower is fuller of the sun 
Than any our pale North can show; 
It bas the heart of August won, 
And scatters wide the warmth and glow 
Kindled at summer's midnoon blaze, 
Where gentians of September bloom, 
Along October's leaf-strewn ways, 
And through November's paths of gloom. 


Herald of autumn’s reign, it sets 
Gay bonfires blazing round the fields ; 
Rich autumn pays in gold its debts 
For tenancy that summer yields. 
Beauty's slow harvest now comes in; 
And promise with fulfilment won; 
The heart’s vast hope does but begin, 
Filled with ripe seeds of sweetness gone. 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes 
Like a great army's stir and wave; 
Because its gold in billows blooms, 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms shuw 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow— 
I thank him for the goldenrod. 





i 


A BALLADE OF BOOKS. 








BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
They smile and bow, and they have their 
day, 
These winsome neighbors of Bookman’s 
Lane; 
O, some are sombre, and some are gay, 
And some are gracious, and some are vain ; 
But when all’s reckoned with, in the main 
They’re cheery company to beguile 
An evening long or a day of rain— 
The books that please for a little while. 


Methinks ( hear what the wise ones say: 
“The elder bookfolk shall never wane— 
So have a care how the good and gray 
Give place to those of a minor strain.” 
But o!d and new are a sorry twain 
When friendly greeting goes out of style. 
Well met (let cynics foretell the bane) 
The books that please for a little while. 


From Bookman’s Lane ere they move away, 
There’s many a one of this migrant train 
Shares some specific that doth allay 
A weight of shadow or sting of pain, 
So when the profits of loss and gain 
Are loth their omens to reconcile, 
I hush their wrangle, and entertain 
The books that please for a little while. 
L’ENVOI. 
O gentle reader, the gentlest deign 
To greet these fair with a word and smile, 
Who hurry by with a brief refrain— 


The books that please for a little while. 
— Transcript. 





~~ 


A Brave Sister. 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE, 

Sunshine Woodleaf was one of the dear- 
est little girls that ever gladdened the 
hearts of a household. 

Her hair was of reddish-gold, and it 
crinkled all over her small round head. 
Her eyes were as blue as a summer day’s 
sky, and as sparkling as a summer night’s 
stars, and her cheeks, and dimpled chin, 
and wee, smiling mouth were almost as 
red as the berries on the wild rose bushes 
after the pink flowers are gone. 

But it was the lovely nature of the child 
shining through her pretty face that made 
the pet name her mother had given her 
when she was a toddling baby just the 
one above all others that should have 
been chosen for her. 

Sunshine had no brothers and only one 
sister—Lucy, who was six years older 
than herself. Never were two sisters 
more unlike in {appearance—for Lucy’s 
cheeks were but faintly tinged with pink, 
and her eyes were hazel, and her hair 
straight and brown—or more alike in dis- 
position. And never did two sisters love 
each other more dearly. 

Lucy was ten and Sunshine four when 
their mother left them. She had been 
suffering many weeks, and the night she 
ceased to suffer she said to Lucy, who sat 
by her bedside: 

‘I must leave you very soon, my dar- 
ling, and I want you to promise to bea 
little mother to Sunshine when I am gone, 
You have always been a blessing and com- 





fort to us all, but now you will have to 
try to fill my place as well as your own.”’ 

A week or two after that, a sister of 
Mr. Woodleaf’s came and took charge of 
the household affairs, and resignation— 
not forgetfulness—coming to the sorrow- 
ing hearts, things began to go on again in 
much the usual way. And most faithful- 
ly did Lucy fulfil the promise she had 
given her dying mother. She never left 
ber little sister, night or day. Even when 
reciting her lessons to her governess, she 
kept the little one by her side. She 
bathed her, dressed her, played with her, 
took her to walk, taught her, and heard 
her say her prayers. 

But, in spite of all this devoted watch- 
fulness and care, Sunshine had scarcely 
reached her sixth year when. she fell sick 
of a terrible fever, and lay between life 
and death for two long months, Then 
came a blessed October evening when she 
ceased tossing her head to and fro on her 
pillow, and sank into a quiet sleep, from 
which she awoke with her old smile on 
her pale lips. 

‘**And now,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘now is 
the time to be more careful than ever. 
The least excitement might prove fatal.’’ 

The next day, and the next, Sunshine 
grew better and better. On the third 
night her father, who had watched with 
her almost every night since she was 
taken sick, went away to his own room to 
try'to get a little of the rest of which he 
was so much in need, leaving Lucy lying 
on the bed beside her sleeping sister. 
Just before daylight Sunshine awoke, 
and, to Lucy’s great surprise, said in 
a weak little voice: ‘‘Tell, me a story, 
Lu.”’ 

“What kind of a story shall it be?’’ 
asked Lucy. 

“A little-girl story with a fairy,’’ an- 
swered Sunshine, speaking very slowly. 
‘Make it out of your own head, Lu, I 
like your own head stories best.” 

Lucy began at once: 

“Once upon a time there was a little 
girl so sweet that they named her Sweet- 
as-sugar. She lived in a tiny house near 
a wood, with her grandmother, who was 
avery good old woman. Well, everybody 
loved Sweet-as-sugar but the miller’s 
daughter, who was so sour they called 
her Sour-as-lemons, and she not only did 
not love Sweet-as-sugar, but she actually 
hated her, and she was always watching a 
chance to do her a mischief.” 

Lucy had got thus far in her story when 
somebody tapped at the door, and slipping 
softly from the bed, she went to it, and 
opening it a little, she saw her father 
standing in the entry. Taking her hand 
and drawing her toward him, he closed 
the door and said, hurriedly: 

‘*There is a smell of something burning. 
It comes from down-stairs, and I am go- 
ing down to see what it is. You had bet- 
ter dress yourself. But don’t be fright- 
ened, dear, for if I find there is any real 
danger, I will come for you at once, And 
above all things, don’t let Sunshine be 
frightened.”’ 

“Tl won’t if I can help it, papa,’ said 
Lucy, and returning to her room she be- 
gan to dress herself, at the same time con- 
tinuing her story. 

‘‘Sour-as-lemons was always trying to 
vex or hurt Sweet-as-sugar. She followed 
her when she went on errands for her 
grandmother and threw stones at her, 
and smiled a disagreeable cream-of-tartar 
smile when one struck her. But Sweet- 
as-sugar never lost her temper. It’s won- 
derful how she kept it, but she did. 
Well, one day Sweet-as sugar was walking 
through the wood,’’ said Lucy, speaking 
a little louder and faster as the sound of 
voices and the splashing of water reached 
her from below, ‘‘when she found on the 
ground a wee, wee bird that had fallen 
from its nest. She took it tenderly in 
her hand and looked up at the tree from 
which it had fallen. It was not a tall 
tree, and Sweet-as-sugar saw that she 
could climb it easily; and so, putting the 
bird in her bosom, she began to climb the 
tree. She began to climb the tree,’ she 
repeated, the smell of smoke becoming 
stronger and stronger as she spoke; and 
then, Sunshine seeming to doze, she 
stepped softly to the door and out upon 
the landing, and looked down into the 
hall two flights below. 

She could just make out through the 
smoke the forms of her aunt and the two 
servant girls moving about with pails in 
their hands, and as she looked a bright 
tongue of flames darted up the balusters 
of the parlor stairs. Her heart gave a 
great leap. 

‘‘What if the stairs should be burned 
away?’’ she said, with trembling lips. 
‘How would Sunshine and I be saved?”’ 
But in a moment she answered her own 
question: ‘*Papa knows.’’ And in a mo- 
ment more she went quietly back into the 
sick room. 

“I’m not asleep, Lu,’’ said Sunshine’s 
sweet voice. ‘You said last that Sweet- 
as-sugar found a wee, wee bird. But 
there’s smoke in the room, isn’t there? 
Where does it come from?”’ 

‘*‘There must be some trouble with the 





fire down-stairs this morning,” said Lucy; 
and her voice was as steady as ever as she 
went on with the story once more: “And 
Sweet-as-sugar began to climb the tree to 
find the bird’s nest, when Sour-as-lemons 
came and stood near it. ‘What are you 
going to do now?’ she asked, with a sneer. 
‘Take a little bird back to its home,’ an- 
swered Sweet-as-sugar. ‘Oh, you silly 
thing!’ said Sour-as-lemons. ‘Give it to 
me. I’ll have some fun with it.’ ‘No, 
indeed!’ said Sweet-as-sugar; and she 
climbed on until she found the nest, and, 
lo and behold! there was a cunning little 
fairy sitting in it, with three other wee, 
wee birds. 

***Much obliged to you,’ said the fairy, 
‘very much obliged to you for bringing 
him back. I promised bis mother to take 
care of him and his brothers and sisters 
while she went to get them some break- 
fast, but the wind rocked the branch the 
nest is on so nicely that I fell asleep, and 
he tumbled out. Very much obliged to 
you, indeed! Forif he bad been killed or 
stolen, the king of the bird fairies would 
have punished me. And now I'll give 
you two wishes for being so good.’ ‘Oh! 
I do wish grandmamma would never have 
the rheumatism again,’ said Sweet-as- 
sugar. At this the fairy laughed so that 
she nearly fell out of the nest herself. 
‘You’re a queer girl,’ said she. ‘She’s a 
little fool!’ called Sour-as-lemons from the 
foot of the tree where she stood listening. 
‘Why didn’t yuu wish for lots of money?” 
‘And what is your second wish?’ asked 
the fairy. Sweet-as-sugar thought a mo- 
ment this time, and then she said: ‘I wish 
Sour-as-lemons wouldn’t be naughty any 
more, and that she would love everybody, 
and everybody would love her.’ ”’ 

Another light tap came at the door. 
Lucy opened it again, and in spite of her- 
self she gave a Jittle start of sorrowful 
surprise. There stood her father, his face 
blackened with smoke, his hair and eye- 
brows scorched, his clothes and, worst of 
all, one of his hands badly burned. 

‘*My dear little woman!’’ he said, as he 
bent to kiss her. ‘‘My brave little sister- 
mother! The fire is all out. It wasn’t 
of much consequence, though it did make 
a great show. Some one must have 
dropped a match in the roll of matting 
that stood in the front hall. Were you 
much frightened, dear? And how is Sun- 
shine?’’ 

“Yes, papa, I was,’’ faltered Lucy; 
“but Sunshine is all right. Please tell 
her the grandmother never had rheuma- 
tism again, and that Sour-as-lemons’s 
name was changed to Honey-girl because 
she—because—she—”’ but here she faint- 
ed away in ber father’s arms, and as he 
carried her down-stairs her aunt, who had 
come up a4 moment before, passed into the 
room to tell Sunshine the end of the 
story. 


—_——-_ 


COUNT TOLSTOY ON THE WAR. 


‘*BETHINK YOURSELVEsS!”’ 
(Translated by’V. Tchertkoff and I. F.M ) 





“This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 
—Luke xxii., 53 


CHAPTER XI, 

I had only just despatched the last of 
the preceding pages of this article when 
the dreadful news came of a new iniquity 
committed in regard to the Russian people 
by those light-minded men who, crazed 
with power, have appropriated the right 
of managing them. Again coarse and 
servile slaves of slaves, dressed up in va- 
rious dazzling attires—varieties of gener- 
rals wishing to distinguish themselves or 
to do a bad turn to each other, or to earn 
the right to add one more little star, 
fingle-fangle, or scrap of ribbon to their 
idiotic glaring get-up, or else from stupid- 
ity or carelessness—again these miserable 
worthless men have destroyed amid dread- 
ful sufferings thousands of those honora- 
ble, kind, hard-working laborers who feed 
them. And again this iniquity not only 
does not cause those responsible for it to 
reflect and repent, but one hears and reads 
only about its being necessary as speedily 
as possible to mutilate and slaughter a 
greater number of men, and to ruin still 
more families, both Russian and Japanese. 

More than this, to prepare men for 
fresh iniquities of this kind, the perpetra- 
tors of these crimes, far from recognizing 
what is evident to all—viz., that for the 
Russians this event, even from their pa- 
triotic military point of view, was a scan- 
dalous defeat—endeavor to assure credu- 
lous people that these unfortunate Rus- 
sian laboring men—lured into a trap like 
cattle into a slaughter-bouse, of whom 
several thousands have been killed and 
maimed merely because one general did 
not understand what another general had 
said—have performed an act of heroism 
because those who could not run away 
were killed and those who did run away 
remained alive. As to the fact that one 
of these terrible immoral and cruel men, 
distinguished by the titles of generals, 
admirals, drowned a quantity of peaceful 
Japanese, this is also described as a great 
and glorious act of heroism, which must 
gladden the hearts of Russians. And in 








all the papers are reprinted this awful ap- 
peal to murder: 

**Let the two thousand Russian soldiers 
killed on the Ya-lu, together with the 
maimed Retvisan and her sister ships, 
with our lost torpedo-boats, teach our 
cruisers with what devastation they must 
break in upon the shores of base Japan. 
She has sent her soldiers to shed Russian 
blood, and no quarter should be afforded 
her. Now one cannot, it is sinful, be sen- 
timental; we must fight, we must direct 
such heavy blows that the memory of 
them shall freeze the treacherous hearts 
of the Japanese. Now is the time for the 
cruisers to go out to sea to reduce to 
ashes the towns of Japan, flying as a 
dreadful calamity, along its beautiful 
shores. No more sentimentality.”’ 

The frightful work commenced is con- 
tinued. Loot, violence, murder, hypocri- 
sy, theft, and, above all, the most fearful 
fraud—the distortion of religious teach- 
ings, both Christian and Buddhistic— 
continue, 

The Tsar, the chief responsible person, 
continues to review the troops to thank, 
reward, and encourage them; he issues an 
edict for the calling out of the reserves; 
his faithful subjects again and again lay 
down their property and lives at the feet 
of him they call, only with their lips, 
their adored Monarch. On the other hand, 
desiring to distinguish themselves before 
each other in deeds and not in words only, 
they tear away the fathers and the bread- 
winners from their orphaned families, 
preparing them for slaughter, The worse 
the position of Russia the more recklessly 
do the journalists lie, transforming shame- 
ful defeats into victories, knowing that 
no one will contradict them, and they 
quietly collect money from subscriptions 
and sales, The more money and labor of 
the people is devoted to the war, the more 
is grabbed by various authorities and 
speculators who know that no one will 
convict them because every one is doing 
the same. The military, trained for mur- 
der, having passed years in a school of in- 
humanity, coarseness, and idleness, re- 
joice—poor men—because, besides an in- 
crease of their salary, the slaughter of 
superiors opens vacancies for their pro- 
motion. Christian pastors continue to 
invite men to the greatest of crimes, con- 
tinue to commit sacrilege, praying God to 
help the work of war, and, instead of con- 
demning, they justify and praise that 
pastor who, with the cross in his hands 
on the very scene of murder, encouraged 
men to the crime. The same thing is 
going on in Japan. The benighted Jap- 
anese go in for murder with yet greater 
fervor, owing to their victories; the Mika- 
do also reviews and rewards his troops; 
various generals boast of their bravery, 
imagining that having learned to kill they 
have acquired enlightenment. So, too, 
groan the unfortunate working people 
torn from useful labor and from their 
families. So the journalists lie and re- 
joice over their gains. Also probably— 
for where murder is elevated into virtue 
every kind of vice is bound to flourish— 
also probably all kinds of commanders 
and speculators earn money, and Japa- 
nese theo!ogians and religious teachers no 
less than the military in the techniques of 
armament do not remain behind the 
Europeans in the techniques of religious 
deceit and sacrilege, but distort the great 
Buddhistic teaching by not only permit- 
ting but justifying that murder which 
Buddha forbade. The Buddhistic scien- 
tist Soyen-Shaku, ruling over 800 monas- 
teries, explains that although Buddha 
forbade manslaughter he also said he 
could never be at peace until all beings 
are united in the infinitely loving heart of 
all things, and that, therefore, in order to 
bring into harmony that which is discord- 
ant it is necessary to fight and to kill men. 

It is as if there never had existed the 
Christian and Buddhistic teaching about 
the unity of the human spirit, the brother- 
hood of men, love, compassion, the sacred- 
ness of human life. Men, both Japanese 
and Russians, already enlightened by the 
truth, yet like wild animals, nay, worse 
than wild animals, throw themselves upon 
each other with the sole desire to destroy 
as many lives as possible. Thousands of 
unfortunates groan and writhe in cruel 


sufferings and die in agony in Japanese | 


and Russian field hospitals, asking them- 
selves in bewilderment why this fearful 
thing was done with them, while other 
thousands are already rotting in the earth 
or on the earth or floating in the sea, in 
swollen decomposition. And scores of 
thousands of wives, fathers, mothers, 
children, are bemoaning their bread-win- 
ners, uselessly destroyed. Yet all this is 
still too little, new and newer victims are 
being prepared. The chief concern of the 
Russian organizers of slaughter is that on 
the Russian side the stream of food for 
cannon—three thousand men per day 
doomed to destruction—should not be in- 
terrupted for one minute. The Japanese 
are preoccupied with the same thing. 
The locusts are incessantly being driven 
down into the river in order that the rows 
behind may pass over the bodies. 








When will this cease, and the deceived 
people at last recover themselves and Bay: 
“Well, go you yourselves, you heartless 
Tsars, Mikados, Ministers, bishops, priests, 
generals, editors, speculators, or however 
you may be called, go you yourselyes 
under these shells and bullets, but we do 
not wish to go and we will not go,”’ 

“Leave us in peace; to plough, ang 
sow, and build, and also feed you, yoy 
sluggards.”” It would be so natural to 
say this now, when amongst us in Russia 
resounds the weeping and wailing of hup- 
dreds of thousands of mothers, wives, ang 
children, from whom are being snatched 
away their bread-earners, the s0-called 
“reserve.’’ These same men, the majority 
of the reserve, are able to read; they know 
what the Far East is, they know what war 
is going on, not for anything which jigs jp 
the least necessary to Russia, but for some 
dealings in strange land, leased lands, as 
they themselves call them, on which it 
seemed advantageous to some corrupt 
speculators to build railways and so gain 
profit; also they know, or might know, 
that they will be killed like shee, ing 
slaughter-house, since the Japanese pos. 
sess the latest improvements in tools of 
murder which we do not, as the Russian 
authorities who are sending these people 
to death had not thought in time of fur- 
nishing themselves with the same weapons 
as the Japanese. Knowing all this, it 
would indeed be so natural to say, “Go 
you, those who have brought on this 
work, all you to whom war is necessary, 
and who justify it; go you, and face the 
Japanese bullets and mines, but we wil! 
not go, because we not only do no* need 
to do this, but we cannot understand how 
it can be necessary to any one.”’ 

But no, they do not say this; they go, 
and they will continue to go; they can. 
not but go as long as they fear that which 
ruins the body and not that which ruins 
both the body and the soul, 

“Whether we shall be killed,’ they 
argue, ‘‘or maimed in these chinnampos, 
or whatever they are called, whither we 
are driven, we do not know; it yet may 
happen that we shall get through safely, 
and, moreover, with rewards and glory 
like those sailors who are now being 
feasted all over Russia because the Jap- 
anese bombs and bullets did not hit them 
but somebody else; whereas should we 
refuse we should be certainly sent to 
prison, starved, beaten, exiled to the 
province of Yakoutsk, perhaps even 
killed immediately.”’ So with despair in 
their hearts, leaving their wives and their 
children—they go. 

Yesterday I met a Reservist soldier ac- 
companied by his mother and wife. All 
three were riding in a cart; he had had a 
drop too much; bis wife’s face was swol- 
len with tears. He turned to me: 

“‘Good-by to thee! Lyof Nikolaevitch, 
off to the Far East.”’ 

“Well, art thou going to fight?’’ 

‘*Well, some one has to fight!”’ 

**No one need fight!’’ 

He reflected fora moment. ‘But what 
is one to do, where can one escape?”’ 

I saw that he had understood me, had 
understood that the work to which he 
was being sent was an evil work. 

‘*‘Where can one escape?’’ That is the 
precise expression of that mental condi- 
tion, which in the official and journalistic 
world is translated into the words, ‘For 
the Faith, the Tsar, and the Fatherland.” 
Those who abandoning their hungry fam- 
ilies, go to suffering, to death, say as they 
feel, ‘‘Where can one escape?’’ Whereas 
those who sit in safety in their luxurious 
palaces say that all Russian men are ready 
to sacrifice their lives for their adored 
monarch, and for the glory and greatness 
of Russia. 

Yesterday, from a peasant I know, I re- 
ceived two letters, one after the other. 

This is the first: 

‘Dear Lyof Nikolaevitch : Well, to-day 
I have received the (official announcement 
of my call to the service, to-morrow ! 
must present myself at the headquarters. 
That is all. And after that—to the Far 
East to meet the Japanese bullets. 

“About my own and my household’s 
grief I will not tell you; it is not you who 
will fail to understand all the horror of 
my position and the horrors of war, all 
this you have long ago painfully realized, 
and you understand it all. How | have 
longed to visit you, to have a talk with 
you. I had written to you a long letter 
in which I described the torments of my 
soul; but I had not had time to copy it 
when I received my summons, What is 
my wife to do now with her four children? 
As an old man, of course, you cannot do 
anything yourself for my folks, but you 
might ask some of your friends in theif 
leisure to visit my orphaned family. I 
beg you earnestly that if my wife proves 
unable to bear the agony of her helpless 
ness with her burden of children, and 
makes up her mind to go to you for help 
and counsel, you will receive and console 
her. Although she does not know you 
personally, she believes in your word, and 
that means much. 

“IT was not able to resist the summons, 
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but I say beforehand that through me not 
one Japavese family shall be orphaned. 
My God! bow dreadful is all this—how 
distressing and painful to abandon all by 
which one lives and in which one is con- 
cerned.’’ 

The second letter is as follows: 

“Kindest Lyof Nikolaevitch: Only one 
day of actual service has passed, and I 
have already lived through an eternity of 
most desperate torments. From 8 o’clock 
jn the morning till 9 in the evening we 
bave been crowded and knocked about to 
and fro in the barrack yard, like a herd of 
cattle, the comedy of medical examination 
was three times repeated, and thuse who 
had reported themselves ill did not re- 
ceive even ten minutes’ attention before 
they were marked ‘Satisfactory.’ When 
we, these two thousand satisfactory indi- 
yiduals, were driven from the military 
commander to the barracks, along the 
road spread out for almost a verst stood a 
crowd of relatives, mothers, and wives 
with infants in arms, and if you had only 
heard and seen how they clasped their 
fathers, brothers, sons, and hanging round 
their necks wailed hopelessly! Generally 
| beiave in a reserved way and can re- 
strain my feelings, but I could not bold 
out, and I also wept.” (In journalistic 
language this same is expressed thus, 
“The upheaval of patriotic feeling is im- 
mepse.’’) 

“Where is the standard that can meas- 
ure all this immensity of woe now spread- 
ing itself over almost one-third of the 
world? And we, we are now that food 
for cannon, which in the near future will 
be offered as sacrifice to the God of ven- 
geance and horror. 

“I cannot manage to establish my inner 
balance. Oh! how I execrate myself for 
this double-mindedness which prevents 
my serviog one Master and God!”’ 

This man does not yet sufficiently be- 
lieve that what destroys the body is not 
dreadful, but that which destroys both 
the body and the soul, therefore he can- 
not refuse to go, yet while leaving his 
own family he promises beforehand that 
through him not one Japanese family 
shall be orphaned; he believes in the 
chief law of God, the law of all religions 
—to act towards others as one wishes 
others to act towards one’s self. Of such 
men more or less consciously recognizing 
this law, there are in our time, uot in the 
Christian world alone, but in the Buddh- 
istic. Mabomedan, Confucian, and Brah- 
minic world, not only thousands but mil- 
lions. 

There exist true heroes, not those who 
are now being féted because, having 
wished to kill others, they were not killed 
themselves, but true heroes who are now 
confined in prisons and in the province of 
Yakoutsk for having categorically refused 
to enter the ranks of murderers, and who 
have preferred martyrdom to this depar- 
ture from the law of Jesus. There are 
also such as he who writes to me, who go, 
but who will not kill. But also that ma- 
jority which goes without thinking, and 
endeavors not to think of what it is do- 
ing, still in the depth of its soul does now 
already feel that it is doing an evil deed 
by obeying authorities who tear men from 
labor and from their families, and send 
them to needless slaughter of men, repug- 
nant to their soul and their faith; and 
they go only because they are so entan- 
gled on all sides that—‘'Where can one 
escape?”’ 

Meanwhile those who remain at home 
not only feel this, but know and express 
it. Yesterday in the high road, I met 
some peasants returning from Toula. One 
of them was reading a leaflet as he walked 
by the side of his cart. 

Iasked, ‘‘Whatisthat? A telegram?’ 

“This is yesterday’s, but here is one of 
t)-day.”’ 

He took another out of his pocket. 
stopped, I read it. 

“You should have seen what took place 
yesterday at the station,’’ he said, ‘it was 
dreadful. 

“Wives, children, more than a thousand 
of them, weeping. They surrounded the 
train, but were allowed no _ further. 
Strangers wept, looking on. One woman 
from Toula gasped and fell down dead; 
five children, They have since been 
placed in various institutions, but the 
father was driven away all the same... . 
What do we want with this Manchuria, or 
Whatever it is called? There is sufficient 
land here. And what a lot of people and 
of property has been destroyed.” 

Yes, the relation of men to war is now 
quite different from that which formerly 
existed even so lately as the year ‘77. 
That which is now taking place never 
took place before. 

The papers set forth that, during the 
Teceptions of the Czar, who is travelling 
about Russia for the purpose of hypnotiz- 
ing the men who are being sent to mur- 
der, indescribable enthusiasm is manifest- 
‘damongst the people. As a matter of 
fact, something quite different is being 
Manifested. From all sides one hears re- 
Ports that in one place three Reservists 
have hanged themselves; in another spot 
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two more; in yet another about a woman 
whose husband had been taken away 
bringing her children to the conscription 
committee-roum and leaving them there; 
while another hanged herself in the yard 
of the military commander. All are 
dissatisfied, gloomy, exasperated. The 
words, ‘‘For the Faith, the King, and the 
Fatherland,’ the National Anthem, and 
shouts of ‘‘Hurrah” no longer act upon 
people as they once did. Another war- 
fare of a different kind—the struggling 
consciousness of the deceit and sinfuluess 
of the work to which people are being 
called is more and more taking possession 
of the people. 

Yes, the great strife of our time is not 
that now taking place between the Japan- 
ese and Russians, nor that which may 
blaze up between the white and yellow 
races, not that strife which is carried on 
by mines, bombs, bullets, but that spirit- 
ual strife, which without ceasing has gone 
on and is now going on between the en- 
lightened consciousness of mankind now 
waiting for manifestation and that dark- 
ness and that burden which surrounds 
and oppresses mankind, 

In His own time Jesus yearned in ex- 
pectation, and said: 

‘*T came to cast fire upon the earth, and 
how I wish that it were already kindled.”’ 
Luke 12: 49. 

That which Jesus longed for is being 
accomplished, the fire is being kindled. 
Then do not let us check it, but let us 
spread and serve it. 

13 May, 1904. 

I should never finish this article if I 
were to continue to addjto it all that cor- 
roborates its essential idea, Yesterday 
the pews came in of the sinking of the 
Japanese ironclads, and in the so-called 
higher circles of Russian fashionable, rich, 
intellectual society they are, without the 
slightest conscientious scruples, rejoicing 
at the destruction of a thousand human 
lives. Yet to-day I have received from a 
simple seaman, a man standing on the 
lowest plane of society, the following 
letter: 

Letter from sailor (there follows his 
Christian name, father’s name and sur- 
name). 

‘*Much respected Lyof Nikolaevitch, I 
greet you with a low bow, with love, 
much respected Lyof Nikolaevitch. 

“Tl have read your book. It was very 
pleasant reading for me. I have been 
a great lover of reading your works, Well, 
Lyof Nikolaevitch, we are now in a state 
of war, please write to me whether it is 
agreeable to God or not that our con- 
manders compel us to kill. I beg you, 
Lyof Nikolaevitch, write to me, please, 
whether or not the truth exists on earth. 
Tell me, Lyof Nikolaevitch. In church 
here a prayer is being read, the priest 
mentions the Christ-loving army. Is it 
true or not that God loves war? I pray 
you, Lyof Nikolaevitch, have you got any 
books from which I could see whether 
truth exists on earth or not? Send me 
such books. What they cost, I will pay. 
I beg you, Lyof Nikolaevitch, do not neg- 
lect my request. If there are no books, 
then send mea letter. I will be very glad 
when I receive a letter from you. I will 
await your letter with impatience. Good- 
by for the present. I remain alive and 
well, and wish the same to you from the 
Lord God. Good health and good success 
in your work.”’ 

There follows the address—Port Arthur, 
the name of the ship on which the corre- 
spondent serves, his rank, and his name. 

In a direct way, in words, I cannot an- 
swer this dear, serious, and truly enlight- 
ened man. He is in Port Arthur, with 
which there no longer is any communica- 
tion either by letter or telegraph. But 
we still have a mutual means of communi- 
cation. This meaus is that God in whom 
we both believe, and concerning whom we 
both know that war is not according to 
His will, The doubt which has arisen in 
his soul contains at the same time its own 
solution, And this doubt has now arisen 
and is living in the souls of thousands and 
thousands of men, not only Russians and 
not only Japanese, but all those unfortu- 
nate people who are compelled by violence 
to fulfill the act most repellant to human 
nature, 

The hypnotism by which people have 
been stupefied, and by which governments 
still endeavor to stupefy them, soon pass- 
es off, and its effect is becoming weaker 
and weaker; whereas the doubt as to 
“whether or not it be agreeable to God 
that our commanders compel us to kill’ 
grows stronger and stronger, cannot in 
any way be extinguished, and keeps 
spreading further and further. 

The doubt as to ‘‘whether or not it be 
agreeable to God that our commanders 
compel us to kill’’—this is a spark of that 
fire which Jesus kindled upon earth, and 
which is beginning to spread. To know 
and feel this is a great joy. 

LEo To.stToy. 

Yasnaya Poliana, May 21, 1904. 








OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 





writing, copying. etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
H1aains, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston, 
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Wehster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JourNnAL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 

















SAD SNOW. 








(From the Armenian.) 


What artthou,} O thou light and fleecy 
snow ?— 

A flower, a coverlet, a winding-sheet ?- 

That o’er Armenia’s plains thou spreadest 
far, 

Unfolded white and wide, the sky to meet’ 


Or art thou a white dove from Paradise, 

That, when it saw the Holy Virgin there, 

Shook down the snowy feathers from its 
wings 

To form a scarf upon her shoulders bare? 


Or com’st thou from the angels up above, 
Who sometimes seek their future fate to test 
By plucking petals from the roses white, 
Playing ‘‘To die or not to die?’’ *—rash jest! 


Or art thou downy cotton or soft wool 

That the north wind upon Armenia sheds, 

A pure and restful pillow to become 

Beneath our martyred sires’ and brothers’ 
heads ? 


If ’tis a feathery scarf thou art, O snow, 

Be swaddling-bands and cradle soft as silk 
To children small who perished at their birth, 
Ere they had tasted of their mothers’ milk! 


If thou art rose-leaves, pure and stainless 
snow, 

Oh, then bud forth, a fresh and dewy wreath, 

Upon the lowly and forsaken mounds 

Where slim Armenian maidens sleep in 
death! 


O mournful snow, fall thick and heavily, 

And cover mount and valley, rock and plain! 

Cover the graves, that through the days to 
come 

Unbroken the sweet slumber may remain 


Of those who for their nation and the cross, 

Now and forever, silent and alone, 

In hope of immortality in heaven, 

tepose in death, with no memorial stone! 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





*In Armenia they play ‘‘To die or not to die” 
with flower petals, as we play ‘‘He loves me, he 
loves me not,” 


_ The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION’PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a yeur, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other suurce.” 

















Bonnp VoLumEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 





9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 





FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SoskIcEe 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom-—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for QUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 








Bostor 


PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 





JENKIN LLoyp JoNES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
bundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Cysatene of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at oftice of Woman's JourNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart” talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘How is the 
Ballot to Benefit Women?” or ‘‘Of what 
Benefit will the Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Gents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
1g Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Bookiet. Ag’tsawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











COACHMAN OR FARM HELP.—Armenian 
of 28, who has worked as cook’s assistant, wants 
a place as coachman or farm hand. Speaks Eng- 
lish. Address Krikor Huseinyan, 882 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 





CONFERENCE ON HOME ECONOMICS, 
LAKE Puacip, N. Y., Serr. 25, 1904. 
Lditors Woman's Journal: 

The Lake Placid Conference was saved 
from being a woman's meeting by the 
presence of Mr. Melvil Dewey, of the 
Albany Library, and Mr. LeBosquet, of the 
Correspondence School of Household 
Economics, The latter reported an en- 
couraging outlook for home study along 
these lines. One of the important com- 
mittees is at work on some outlines less 
pretentious in matter, to serve as finger- 
posts to the isolated woman or clubwoman 
who is beginning to think about the bet- 
terment of home conditions. 

It would have required a kinetescope in 
active operation to catch the bright and 
witty remarks brought out by such sub- 
jects as the ‘‘Ethics of Hotel Life,’’ the 
“Irresponsibility of the Modern Child,’’ 
and the ‘“‘Cost of Food.’’ On counting up 
it was found that the members present 
averaged half a child, so there was some 
reason in talking wisely about proper in- 
struction in hygiene and habits of hand- 
work for the child in the elementary 
school and in the home. More than half 
the members present are actively engaged 
in teaching, two being college professors. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching work 
done at this meeting was the formulation 
of a statement as to the purpose of educa- 
tion and the place in it of the subjects 
coming under the head of ‘Domestic Sci- 
ence.’’ There is a growing feeling that 
education must have some relation to 
daily conduct and effective life. There- 
fore it is not presumption for such a gath- 
ering to look toward some improvement 
in the ends to be aimed at in education, 
without being accused of advocating 
bread and butter studies or too practicala 
training. 

The conference has steadily advocated 
wider introduction of band-work, or prop- 
erly correlated manual training, into the 
primary and elementary grades of public 
schools. Domestic Science in the high 
school is applied science. This year an- 
other step has been taken. Itis proposed 
to work toward the use of the general 
term ‘‘economics’’ for that kind of instruc- 
tion which deals with the materials in 
daily use in the life of the family group or 
of the community. The application of 
economic principles to the cost of living 
of the well-to-do family, as well as to that 
of the poor person, is certainly legitimate. 
The term Home Economics has been of 
service as a transition and will doubtless 
serve yet for a time. 

However, a need has been felt for aterm 
which should bring out the ethical basis— 
the ideal which should govern the indi- 
vidual in his personal and social relations. 
The suggestion has therefore been made 
that the word enthenics (right living) be 
used to express the kind of education so 
clearly emphasized by Dr. Patten in his 
‘Theory of Prosperity.’’ 

‘It is not enough that moral principles 
and elevating ideals be taught in the 
schools. These can have but little influ- 
ence unless embodied in practical rules of 
conduct which individuals should observe 
throughout life. School knowledge 
should be converted into social standards, 
to which all must conform,”’ 

The social side of the conference has 
been delightful. Such well-known women 
as Miss Parloa, Mrs. Larned, Miss Dan- 
vich, Miss Van Rensalaer and Mrs, Nor- 
ton of Chicago, with Mrs, Dewey, madea 
nucleus for brilliant conversation and im- 
promptu receptions beside the formal one. 
The presence of Miss Shedlock and the 
reception which she and Miss Page of 
Chicago beld, and at which she gave some 
of her charming Hans Andersen recita- 
tions, added much to the pleasure of the 
members. 

It is planned to increase the circulation 
of publications of interest in these lines 
through public libraries and increased 
membership. Circulare may be obtained 
on application to the secretary, Miss Grace 
Godfrey, Morningside, Lake Placid, N.Y. 

“.. B, 
en 





FEDERATION CLUBS’ STANDING COM- 
MITTEES. 


Miss Helen A. Whittier, newly elected 
president of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion, has made the following appoint- 
ments of standing committees: 


Education Committee—Mrs. Sara T. S. 
Leighton, chairman, East Boston; Mrs. 
Adelaide W. Cross, Cambridge; Mrs, Car- 
rie P. Cushman, East Boston; Miss Etta 
H. Glidden, Charlestown; Mrs. Grace W. 
Gove, East Boston; Mra. Emily A, Park. 
er, Allston; Mrs. Laura E. Terhune, Rox- 
bury. 

Social Service Committee—Miss Georgie 
A. Bacon, chairman, Worcester; Miss Liz- 
zie M. Bassett, Worcester; Mrs. Cora New- 
hall Breed, Clinton; Miss Emily Fisher, 
Norwood; Mrs. Lois Allyn Mason, Winch- 
endon; Mrs. Linda Gould Page, Dorches- 
ter; Mrs. Rufus P. Williams, Cambridge. 

Reciprocity Bureau—Miss Clara B. Ad- 





ams, chairman, Lyon; Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Brown, Reading; Mrs. Horace Kendall, 
Worcester; Miss Hannah E. Newhall, 
Lyon; Mrs. Lucy H. Kelley, Lynn. 

Arts and Crafts Committee—Mrs. Mary 
W. Overholser, chairman, Wellesley Hills; 
Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, Framingham; 
Miss Sarah Drew, Camoridge; Mrs. Geurge 
F. Swain, Boston; Mrs. Mabel Loomis 
Todd, Amberst; Mrs, Alice E. Whitaker, 
Winthrop. 

Civil Service Reform Committee—Miss 
Perkins, chairman, Cuncord; Miss Georgie 
A. Bacon, Worcester; Mrs. Richard A. 
Cabot, Boston; Mrs. H. H. Carter, New- 
tonville; Mrs. H. Adelaide Cuolidge, Wa- 
tertown; Mise Elizabeth Foster, Boston; 
Mrs. E. B. Maynard, Springtield; Mis. 
Ciara M. L. Smith, Brookiine; Mrs, Mary 
H, Stone, Clinton; Mrs. Aona D. West, 
Somerville; Mrs, Fred N. Wier, Lowell. 

Conference Committee of Federated Clubs 
and the Association of Collegiate Alumne 
—Mrs. Caroline Stone Athertun, cha r- 
man, Roxbury; Mrs. Harriet EK. Bean, 
Dorchester; Mrs. Adelaide A. Calkins, 
Springfield; Mrs, Helen M. Lawton, Low- 
eil; Mrs. May L. Sheldon, Lyon. 

Industrial Committee of Women and Chil- 
dren, a joint committee from the State 
Federation and the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston—Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, chairman, Boston; Miss Car- 
oline L. Humphrey, asso, chairman, Cam- 
bridge; Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Boston; Miss 
Emily G. Balch, Jamaica Piain; Dr. Alice H 
Bassett, Miss Jessie F. Beale, Miss Henri- 
etta L. Goodrich, Mrs. Mary Morton Ke- 
hew, Dr. Elizabeth B. Newman, Miss 
Helen A. Whittier, Boston. 

Sub-committee on Household Economics— 
Miss Anna Barrows, chairman, Boston; 
Miss Alice M. Burr, Meirose; Miss Mary 
E. Buzzell, Stoneham; Miss Fannie Lee 
Hall, Springfield; Mrs, Henry L. Patrick, 
Hopedale. 

Committee on Forestry and Civic Im- 
provement—Mrs, Cora CU. S, Jones, chair- 
mau, Roxbury; Mrs. Eliza J. Bates, Alls- 
ton; Mrs. Henrietta W. Frost, Winthrop; 
Mrs, Alice Taylor Jacobs, Dorchester; 
Mrs. Katherine Laine, Littleton; Mrs, 
Alice F, Spalding, Lowell; Mrs, Arabeila 
Tucker, Worcester; Mrs, Rufus P. Wil- 
liams, North Cambridge. 

Committee on Hospitality—Mrs. Nella I. 
Daggett, chairman, Boston; Mrs. Anpa 
Bush, Mrs. Mary A. Grier, Mrs, Lucy A, 
Kelley, Mrs. Laura E, Terhune, 

Program Committee— Miss Helen A. 
Whittier, chairman, Boston; Miss Georgie 
A. Bacon, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Mrs. 
Mary Lord Swain, Mrs. May Alden Ward, 

Miss Whittier held a council meeting of 
chairmen of committees at the Vendome 
on Wednesday afternoon, to consider the 
work for the coming year. Much inter- 
est is felt in the breakfast which the ex- 
ecutive board is to give at the Vendome in 
honor of the national president, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Platt Decker. Among the guests of 
honor invited to meet Mrs. Decker are 
Mrs. Alice Ives Breed of Boston, ex-na- 
tional vice-president; Mrs. Edward L. 
Johnson, past president of the Rhode 
Island Federation,and Mrs. Mary L.Wood, 
president of the New Hampshire Federa- 
tion. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 


Mrs, Agnes Knox Black, wife of Profes- 
sor E, Chariton Black, of Cambridge, has 
been appointed to the Boston University 
faculty. Mrs. Black is the only woman 
onit. She takes the place of Professor 
Malvina M. Bennett, head of the depart- 
ment of elocution and oratory, who has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence. 
Mrs. Black is a Canadian by birth. Like 
her husband, she is well known upon the 
platform both in this country and in Can- 
ada. She was educated in the public 
schools of Toronto, and graduated with 
distinction from Toronto University. She 
took post-graduate work in Philadelphia. 
She is the only woman to receive a regular 
university degree under the English Gov- 
ernment, having been appointed professor 
of elocution at Toronto University. She 
still holds the position of Government 
lecturer at the same institution. Later 
she was called to England to take the post 
of dramatic reader at the University of 
Edinburgh, and here she met Prof, Black. 
For the last two years she has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Emerson College 
of Oratory, and she will continue to hold 
this position along with her work at Bos- 
ton University. 


Miss Alice M. Baldwin, of East Orange, 
N. J., daughter of Rev. Dr. F. W. Bald- 
win, pastor of Trinity Church, was lately 
elected dean of women and professor of 
history at Fargo College, N. D. Miss 
Baldwin took her A. B. at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1900, and her A. M, in 1902. 
She held a graduate scholarship at Cornell 
for two years, and during that time was 
assistant to Professor H. Morse Stephens, 
aiding him with the undergraduate wom- 
en and doing important work in preparing 
his ‘‘Documents of European History,”’ 
published by Macmillan. In 1902 she won 
a foreign fellowship, offered by the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz, and spent a 
year in study at Berlinand Paris. During 
the past year she has been teaching in the 
high school at Glen Ridge, N. J. Prof. 
Stephens, now of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in a letter to Prof. Morley, says: 
‘‘Miss Baldwin possesses more of the qual- 
ities of a successful dean of women than 





avy woman of my acquaintance. Her as- 
sistance to me at Cornell was invaluable.’’ 

The entering claves of Rochester (N. Y.) 
University numbers 45 women and 71 
men, There are five young women enjoy- 
ing scholarships granted by the women’s 
coéducational fund in Rochester. It will 
be remembered that the women of that 
city raised $50,000 in order that women 
might be admitted to the university, the 
sum stipulated for. by the board of 
trustees. 


A very pretty wedding, of special inter- 
est in college circles, took place recently 
at the home of Andrew D. White, former 
ambassador to Germany. Miss Beatrice 
Magill, a sister of Mrs. White, was the 
bride, and Mr. John Campbell Robinson, 
of Boston, Maas., the groom. No minister 
of the gospel was present, the old Quaker 
marriage ceremony being performed. The 
certificate of marriage was read by Dr. 
White, and Mrs. Elizabeth Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, gave a brief address, 
The bride is a daughter of Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, former president of Swarthmore. 
After a trip in the east Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
inson will make their home in Boston, 

The wife of Field Marshall Marquis 
Oyama, the commander of the conquering 
land forces of Japan, isa graduate of Vas- 
sar College in the class of 1882. Stematz 
Yamakana was one of a number of Japan- 
ese girls sent here by the Japanese govern- 
ment in 1871 to be educated. She was 
admitted to the home of the Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, in New Haven. From 
him she learned the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion while pursuing her studies. 
At the end of seven years she entered 
Vassar College. In 1881, at the termina- 
tion of the period of ten years which had 
been allotted to the girls for their educa- 
tion in this country, Stematz, then a viva- 
cious and popular young woman in her 
early twenties and wearing American 
clothing, was permitted to remain another 
year in order tu finish her course. Her 
commencement essay attracted consider- 
able attention at the time because of its 
prophetic intelligence. Its title was, 
“British Policy toward Japan.’’ She as- 
serted that Japan would eventually force 
all the nations to acknowledge her ability 
in the arts, in commerce and government. 
Marquis and Marchioness Oyama have 
three children, two sons and a daughter. 
The Marchioness is described as a charm- 
ing woman and a fitting companion to her 
husband F. M. A. 


THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The man- 
agement announces the brilliant comedy, 
‘*A Clean Slate,’ as next week’s attrac- 
tion. This play first appeared at the Cri- 
terion Theatre, London, where Mr. Car- 
ton’s wife, Miss Compton, and Brandon 
Thomas created its leading characters. It 
has not appeared before in Boston. It 
abounds in bright dialogue, smart epi- 
grams, and clever puns. Choice chocolate 
bonbons will be distributed at the Mon- 
day matinee. ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ is announced 
for Monday, Oct. 10. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—Next week will 
bring the close of the Boston engagement 
of the popular Ade-Luders opera, ‘‘The 
Sho-Gun.’’ This Henry W. Savage attrac- 
tion could run on indefinitely were it pos- 
sible to change bookings made early in 
the season, The run must end on Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 8. Beginning next Mon- 
day there will be but vight more chances 
to see it. The piece goes directly to New 
York. 

















FAMOUS ANNUAL 
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A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


Teaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous 
section of Massachusetts to ALBANY, 
through the BERKSHIRE HICLS, thence 
by either day or night boat down the beautiful, 


HISTORIC HUDSON RIVER, 
Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the 
Palisades, arriving in 

NEW YORK CITY 
at6 A. M.,or 6 P. M., hagas 1 October 14, de- 
pending on whether you take the night boat 
October 13, or the day boat, October 14. 
Thence, 


PALATIAL FALL RIVER STEAMERS, 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M., either Saturday 
or Sunday. 


578 Miles by Rail and Steamer, $5 


For descriptive leaflet giving complete de- 
tails, call on nearest ticket agent, or address 


A.S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
Remember the date, Oct. 13. 
THE LAST! THE BEST! WAIT FOR IT! 

















NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayior Urron and Exizasers J. Hauser. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following; 


Illinois W. 8. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 


Minnesota W. 8. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 
California W. S. A., Los Angeles, Oct. 6 and 7. 


Ohio W. S. A.. London, Oct. 11 and 12, 


Connecticut W. 8S. A., Hartford, Oct. 12. 


Kansas E, S. A., Topeka, Hall of Bepresentatives, Oct. 12 and 13. 
New Hampsbire W. S. A., Franklin, Nov. 14 and 15. 


Washington E. S. A., Tacoma, Oct. 18. 


N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 17, 18. 19. 
Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20, 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 
Michigan W. 8. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 


Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 
Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 


Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov, 4, 


Maryland W. S. A., Baltimore, Nov. 15. 


Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port. 


land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





It is recommenaed that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: aj) 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed ip 


the hands of the National Treasurer. 


That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 


the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.—Plan of Work. 


Era Club, New Orleans, $3. 
Baltimore City Club, 33. 


Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club, $1, 


Concord (N. H.) W.S. A., $3. 
Minneapolis P. E. C , 33. 
Fairmont (W. Va.) P. E. C., $3. 


Warren (0.) P. E. C., 33. 

Girard (O.) P. E. C., $1. 

Niles (O.) P. E. C., $1. 

Anoka (Minn.) P, E, C., $1. 

Civic Club, Hull, Iowa, $1. 
Wheeling, W. Va., P. E. Club, #1, 





Mrs. Lida P. Robinson, Territorial President, has returned to Arizona, 


U ntil 


October 20th her address will be Fort Defiance; after that, Phenix. 





Mrs, Elizabeth P, Spinning, who bas so long been associated with the Washing- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association, lately resigned the corresponding secretaryship of 


that society. 


Her place has been taken by Miss Clara Warner, a promising young 


woman, who is in the real estate and insurance business ia Tacoma. 





Progvess has six thousand more subscribers than it had two years ago, 


This is 


encouraging, but we want six thousand more, and we do not want to work two years 


to get them either. 


With the subscription price at but ten cents a year, this little 


paper should be going into tens of thousands of homes instead of to thousands. If 
you do not want it yourself, subscribe for some one else! 





Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, will have a new book published in Decem- 


ber. 
her own paper, A True Republic. 


It is entitled ‘‘The Child of the Snowdrift,”’ and is now running as a serial in 
This will be Mrs, Perkins’ eighth book. 





The Connecticut W. S. A. has engaged Miss Harriet May Mills as speaker for its 
annual Convention to be held at Hartford, Oct. 12. 





Miss Bertha Stull, who was president of the Lincoln, Neb., Suffrage Association, 
has recently been married to L. B. Green, of Mountain Home, Idaho, and is now 
associated with him in the practice of law in the latter town. 





Dr. Mary D. Hussey recently turned over her bungalow at Point Pleasant (of 
which the National Treasurer has such pleasant memories) to a large party of city 


school teachers. 


Dr. Hussey thoroughly enjoyed their letter, and in a recent letter to 


Headquarters, she says: “I got three subscriptions to the WomAN’s JOURNAL and 


several for Progress. 
starting new ones,’’ 
suffrage. 


Some will join our political study clubs and others will aid in 
Dr. Hussey works in season and out of season for woman 





Either the members of our Association have a goodly supply of the blue suffrage 


stam ps on hand or the stamps are not being as generally used as formerly. 
this statement on the lack of orders lately received for stamps. 


We base 
They are but 30 cts, 


per hundred, and are excellent for propaganda, 





Maine, through its chairman of Literature Committee, Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
sent in a large order for literature this week. Mrs. Fernald distributes great quanti- 


ties of literature throughout the year. 





California has asked for samplo copies of Progress for distribution at its State 


Convention. 


Such appeals are always cheerfully complied with. The distribution 


of sample copies is good work whether new subscriptions result therefrom or not. 





The Equal Rights Club of Allegheny County, Pa., wrote to Headquarters and 
asked if the National officers could not stop over in Pittsburg coming to or going from 
the Business Committee meeting, in order that this club might give a reception for 
them. The kindly consideration was much appreciated, but it was not practicable to 
accept the invitation, since only two of the officers touch Pittsburg en route for War 


ren, and after the meeting the members go in many directions, 


Miss Anthony will go 


to Leavenworth to visit her brother, Col. D. R, Anthony. She will probably be ac. 


companied by Miss Lucy E. Anthony. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw begins her fall field work 
with the Illinois Convention at Chicago, Oct. 1. 


Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt will go to 


Iowa to visit her mother, Mrs, Lane, of Charles City. Miss Kate Gordon goes to 
West Virginia for a few weeks of organization work. 


————, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 


WORK NIGHTS AND MORNINGS, — Ar- 
menian boy of 20, speaking English, wants place 
to work nights and mornings for his board and 
go to high school. Address R. JANJIGIAN, 51 
Kevere St., Boston. 








WAITER.—An Armenian who has worked 
as butler and second man wants a place as 
waiter and to care for a furnace. Address Ar- 
maha Shinian, 33 Kneeland St., Boston. 





MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN,.— Young Ar- 
menian, who isa skilled mechanical drafteman, 
but speaks little English, wants position. Ad- 
dress A. Ashod, 27 Beach St., Boston, 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 22, speaking Eng. 
lish, and skilled as a waiter, wants to fit himself 
for a doctor, and would like a place where he 
can work and study at the same time. Has 
worked for Miss Lander, Willow St., Reading, 
Mass., to whom he refers. Address Garabed 
Garabedian, 84 Maxwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET.—House in 
suburbs of Boston, finely located on a hill over- 
looking the harbor, to be let fully furnished, for 
the winter or for a year, to responsible party. 
Eleven rooms and bath. Twenty minutes from 

steam cars. Ad- 
awyer Ave., Dor- 





city by electric cars, twelve b 
dress Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
chester, Mass. 





COACHMAN or FARM WORK.— Armenian 
of 28, knowing how to harness a horse, milk, etc, 
wants a place as coachman, general outside man 
or farm hand. Address Philip Sarkisian, 78 Wil: 
low St., Lynn, Mass. 


————< 


JANITOR.— Armenian who has beena dentist 
at Erzeroum, and speaks English, wants place 48 
janitor, elevator man or to do office work. At 
dress Paul Vartanian, care Hood Rubber Co, 
East Watertown, Mass. 











MATRON OR HOUSEKEEPER. — A post 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps fT 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is an experienced and skilled 
housekeeper. Can give the best references. A* 
dress J. D., 65 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

—,, 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Ame 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contit: 
ue its good work. Contributions received bY 
}ion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey: 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants to work 
mornings and evenings for his board, and atteD 
high school. President Lee, of the French-Ame! 
iean College, where he has studied during thé 

ast year, writes: ‘“‘He has proved himself caP® 

le, faithful and trustworthy. Icommend es 
the favorable consideration of any who may De 
efficient service.” Speaks English, and writes 
heautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIA; 
Sawmut Avenue, Boston. 
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